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3. NEW RIDDLE-BOOK. By John- 
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dcha,’ the soldier's name for the famour Duke of Mariborough, which # 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Bieanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly wid 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, 
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Dr. Bennett's contribution wil! be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
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find the qualities which must secure its saccess."’ 

Eraminer —* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are prec sely of the kind that they will relish.” 


Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 
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THE PICKET. 

Or old military punishments long in use 
in our army the picket is perhaps the one 
about which least is generally known nowa- 
days. It was a punishment in common use 
in cavalry, and derived its name from the 
Frencle word piquet, signifying a stake, a 
short wooden peg, such as was used for 
tethering horses in a cavalry encampment, 
being placed for the culprit’s foot. The earliest 
mention of this punishment in our army is in 
a royal proclamation of 1690: “If a trooper 
he shall stand three several times on the 
Picquett.” In a military dictionary of 1702 
“picket, or piquet,” has the following among 
explanations :— 

* Pickets are also stakes drove into the ground, 
by the tents of the Horse in the field to tye their 
horses to...... Horsemen that have committed any 
considerable offence are sentenced to stand upon the 
Picket, which is to have one hand ty’d up as high as 
it can stretch, as he stands upon his toes of one foot 
upon a little stake drove into the ground for that 
purpose ; so that they neither stand nor hang, nor 
can they change feet to ease themselves.” 

The number of times an offender was to 
undergo this punishment, and the length of 
time on each occasion, varied according to 
the magnitude of the offence or the severity 


of the officers making the award. Littré has: 
“Sorte de punition militaire qui consistait 
a passer deux heures debout, un pied sur un 
yiquet.” This must refer to French cavalry 

fore the Revolution. The time was never 
so long in the British army. There is an 
illustration at p. 185 of Fleming's ‘ Deutsche 
Soldat,’ 1726, which shows both arms upraised 
and both hands fastened together in one ring 
near the top of a stout pillar or post, and a 
stake placed for each foot ; but these forms 
were not customary in our army. The de- 


| scription in the dictionary of 1702 is repeated 


in Watson’s ‘ Dictionary’ of 1758. An “Old 
Officer,” writing in 1761, says that picketing 
is one of the punishments inflicted by officers 
without the sentence of a court-martial, and 


| only awarded for petty crimes, such as coming 


to the field of exercise five minutes later than 
his comrades, or overstaying as many minutes 
the leave given him by his officer when on 
guard (‘Cautions and Advices’). Another 
writer, about the same date, explains that 
the picket is one of the minor military punish- 
ments now in use for faults as distinguished 
from crimes. Capt. Simes, in his ‘ Military 
Medley,’ second edition, 1768, describes the 
picket as 

‘a stake of about nine or ten inches high, fixed 
in the ground, and standing upright, to punish 
men for offences that do not Terese death, by 
lacing the criminal’s foot upon it, and tying up 
ris hand to a ring above his head.” 

Capt. Smith, in his ‘Military Dictionary,’ 
1779, says that the picket is a punishment 
“where a soldier stands with one foot upon a 
sharp-pointed stake: the time of his standing 
is limited according to the offence.” Capt. 
Grose, in his ‘ Military Antiquities,’ vol. ii, 
p. 200, 1788, states that the picket 


‘was chiefly used by the cavalry and artillery, and 
in the former often inflicted by the commanding 
officer, without the sentence of a court-martial...... 
A long post being driven into the ground, the de- 
linquent was ordered to mounta stool near it, when 
his right hand was fastened toa hook in the post 
by a noose round his wrist, drawn up as high as it 
could be stretched ; a stump, the height of the stool, 
with its end cut to a round and blunt point, was 
then driven into the ground near the post before 
mentioned, and the stool being taken away, the 
bare heel of the sufferer was made to rest on this 
stump, which though it did not break the skin, put 
him to great torture; the only means of mitigation 
was by resting his weight on his wrist, the pain of 
which soon became intolerable. Soldiers were fre- 
quently sentenced to stand on the picket for a 
quarter of an hour. This...... has been for some 
time left off, it having lamed and ruptured many 
soldiers.” 


It is only too true that wer | old military 
punishments were abandoned much more 
because of their consequences in rendering 
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the sufferers unfit for further military service | 
than because of any humane feelings. But | 
Grose was premature in stating that the| 

icket had been discontinued some years | 

fore 1788. Dr. Hamilton, in his ‘ Duties of | 
a Regimental Surgeon,’ vol. ii. p. 73, second | 
edition, 1794, writes of “ piqueting ” as being 
then in use. He himself had “few oppor- 
tunities” of seeing it during his military 
service some ten or twelve — before that 
date. Major James, in his ‘ Military Diction- 
ary,’ third edition, 1810, gives the same de- 
finition as in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary’ of 1779, 
already quoted ; and the following testimony 
is given te Dr. Marshall :— 

“Punishment by the picket, or peg, was used for, 
verhaps, twenty years of the present century. In 
si6 I know it was much employed in a regiment 
of cavalry on the Bombay establishment. The 
instrument here employed consisted of a board and 
a peg; the rd, or block of wood, was about 
twelve inches long, eight broad, and four thick. 
The peg, which tapered to a point about the size of 
a sixpence, was twelve inches in length, and inserted 
in the middle of the board .....the delinquent’s right 
arm being fixed to a hook, and his left foot resting 
on the peg, while his left arm and right foot were 
tied together behind his back. Delinquents were 
sometimes kept on the peg for a period varying 
from ten to thirty minutes...... This punishment was 
inflicted by order of the commanding officer for 
what are called minor offences, such as being absent 
from parade, or from stables......Sometimes as many 
as six or eight men were placed on the pegs at one 
time.”—‘ Military Miscellany,’ p. 15 

The picket may be said to have been in use 
in our army for a period of a hundred and 
thirty years, but a court-martial not having 
been necessary, and the punishment having 
been almost exclusively a cavalry one, there 
are few records of its infliction. One interest- 
ing instance, however, should be mentioned. | 
It occurred in 1739, and the circumstances | 
are narrated in paragraph 91 of Doddridge’s 
* Life of Gardiner’ (p. 123 in the 1785 edition). 
Gardiner was then lieutenant-colonel in 
“Cadogan’s Regiment” — 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons—and was in command of a part of 
it which was encamped just outside Leicester. 
On visiting his sentries one night he dis- 
covered thata sentinel had left his post. The 
man, on being arrested, broke out into oaths 
and execrations. Gardiner awarded the 
picket, and had it prepared at his own 

uarters—“a private sort of penance ”—and 
deriag the punishment he addressed words 
of religious admonition to the culprit, remark- | 
ing on the profane oaths as “aggravations 
of his fault.” Now, this private picket was | 
an unusually lenient administration of the | 

unishment, for in those days it was almost | 
invariable that an offender when suffering 
military punishment should be exposed to the 


ridicule, gibes, and offensive gestures of 
spectators. Moreover, it might justly be 
remarked that in those days the picket must 
have been considered a light punishment for 
so grave an offence as “quitting post on 
sentry.” Yet in a work published at the 


_ beginning of this year, ‘Sir John Cope and 


the Rebellion of 1745,’ this case is adduced 

(p. 101) as a proof that Gardiner was a cruel 

fanatic unfit for a cavalry colonel’s ae 
§. 


SOME RECORD BOOK-PRICES. 

In setting myself the dutiful task on the 
jubilee day of ‘N. & Q.’ (3 November) of 
reverently fingering the first volume, my eye 
caught two notes which merit reproduction 
in that which will form the first link in the 
second jubileechain. The first, at p. 13, runs 
thus :— 

ae Junior. The coincidence is certainly 
curious. When the 3rd of November was fixed for 
the first appearance of ‘Notes and Queries,’ it was 
little thought that it was the anniversary of the 
birth of John Aubrey, the most noted Querist, if 
not the queerest Noter, of all English antiquaries.” 

The second occurs at p. 62 :— 

“ Bernard Quarritch’s [sic] Catalogue of Foreign 
Books and Classics, selling at 16, Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, well deserves the attention of 
philologists. 

It is with this latter excerpt that I am 
chiefly concerned here, for curiously enough 
the arrival of Mr. Quaritch’s latest English 
Catalogue (No. 193, Oct., 1899) synchronized 
with my coquetting with the precious first 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ and led me to place on 
more durable record than even the prince of 
booksellers’ elaborate catalogue séme of the 
prices therein sought for books. The samples 
are given in their original order. The notes 
are Mr. Quaritch’s :— 

1. “34. John Belet (about 1160-70). Collectanea, 
sm. folio MS. on vellum, with coloured decorative 
initials; bound in old calf, about 1180-90. 120. 
This very valuable and important volume was 
formerly in the Abbey of Tongerloo, but probably 
drifted into the library of that house long after its 
compilation. It may have been transcribed and 


| compiled for John Belet (an Englishman) at Amiens 


and retained by him so long as he lived. 

2. “54. William of Langland (flour. 1360-1380). 
The Vision of Piers Plowman. Small folio (or 4to.), 
fine MS. on vellum, in a sixteenth-century stamped 
calf binding with clasps, in a case, from Lord 
Ashburnham’s collections. About 1440-50. 105/. On 
the leaf pasted down inside the cover there are two 
MS. notes: ‘ Robert or Willm’ Langland made Pers 
Ploughma,’ and under it ‘ Robertus Langlande natus 
in comitatu Salopiz de Villa Mortymers Clybery in 
the Clayland, within viii myles of Malverne Hylles. 
Scripsit Piers Ploughman....... ’ This is said tobe 
in the handwriting of John Bale, about 1540, and to 
contain the earliest suggestion of the authorship.” 
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3. “58. The Brute Chronicle (usually called Cax- 
ton’s Chronicle). Small folio, 231 leaves (out of 238), 
33 lines to the page; the largest and finest copy 
known, in gilt russia, with the bookplate of George 
Wilbraham. 8.n. (printed by William of Mechelm 
in London in 1484-5). 220/. The Spencer-Rylands 
copy is perfect, but in very poor condition. No 
other known copy is perfect ; and no copy is known 
which can compare with the one above described, 
in regard to size and condition. Such it was in 
Dibdin’s time, and such it remains still. The height 
is 105/16 in., the breadth is 7 /iein. It may be 
confidently stated that no such other exists.” 

4. “61. Geoffrey Chaucer, about 1338-1400. The 
Canterbury Tales. Small folio MS. on vellum ; in 
the original oak boards covered with stamped 
leather, and bearing the initials I C and BI E, said 
to indicate the ownership of the Congreve family in 
the seventeenth century, from Lord Ashburnham’s 
collection. About 1440-50. 240/.” 

5. “62. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, sm. folio, MS. 
on vellum, 214 leaves, 38 lines to the page, wanting 
beginning and end, with numerous decorative 
initials ; bound in old russia, Harleian gold tooling. 
About 1430. 250/ his codex is said to have be- 
longed once to the Austin Canons at Southwick or 
Porchester in Hampshire. The name of Thomasine, 
Lady Stourton, is written on a couple of the leaves 
(‘Tomysyne lady Stourton’), from which we may 
infer either that she was a patroness of the monks at 
Southwick, or that she owned the book (about 1490).” 

6. “63. Chaucer(Geoffrey). The Canterbury Tales, 
First Edition. Small folio, a perfect copy (10 '/16 in. 
by 7? in.), having the first and sixth leaves supplied 
in facsimile; large and sound, in an old _ russia 
binding, enclosed in a red morocco case [William 
Caxton, about 1478). 2,500/. First Edition of the 
First Great English Poet, printed by the First of 
English Printers. It is not only one of Caxton’s 
catticet and rarest books; it is emphatically the 
chief production of his press......Our Chaucer would, 
in Mr, Blades’s opinion, be the fifth book printed by 
Caxton......When Mr. Blades wrote his book he was 
aware of nine copies : two perfect and seven imper- 
fect. His two perfect copies were, one in the 
British Museum, one at Merton College, Oxford. 
Of his seven imperfect, one was in the British 
Museum, and six in private hands: Lord Spencer, 
Ear! Fitzwilliam, Lord Dysart, Mr. Huth, and Lord 
Ashburnham (two very bad copies). To the number 
we must now add the above-described example 
(having two leaves in facsimile); and also the 
magnificent copy which 1 bought at Sotheby’s in 
February, 1596, wanting seventeen leaves (which is 
now in America).” 

7. “72. John Gower(died 1402). Confessio Amantis, 
in Englysshe Verse. Folio, manuscript on vellum, 
written for Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards called 
Duke of Hereford and Henry IV.; 179 leaves, in 
double columns, 49 lines to the column, ornamented 
with a miniature and several floriated borders, as 
well as numerous initials illuminated in gold and 
colours ; calf, gilt edges, from the libraries suc- 
cessively of John, Earl of Loudon, with his book- 

late, and the Marquis of Hastings. About 1396. 

The present MS. contains the earlier recen- 
sion of the work, which came out in the time of 
Richard the Second, and comprises the compli- 
mentary verses concerning Chaucer, which for 
some reason were omitted in the second issue, dedi- 
cated to Henry of Lancaster, when Gower cancelled 
his eulogy on King Richard,” 


8. “73. Gower. Confessio Amantis. Caxton’s 
Edition. at Westmestre by me Willyam 
Caxton and fynysshed the ij day of Septembre the 
fyrst yere of the regne of Kyng Richard the thyrd, the 
yere of our lord a thousand cccelxxxxiij (sic for 1483). 
Small folio, wanting forty-seven leaves, and having 
the first eight leaves oan the last leaf in facsimile ; 
olive morocco extra, gilt edges, by Zaehnsdorf. 
Goaten, 1483. 180/. This is the second recension of 

rower. 

9. ‘78. John Lydgate (about 1375 to 1460). John 
Bochas, The Falle of Princes. Folio, MS. onvellum 
209 leaves, written in double columns in a beautiful 
small angular (charter) hand, with floriated initials: 
in russia binding, from the libraries of Heber an 
Sir Thomas Phillipps. About 1440. 115. Of the 
author’s own time, and is supposed to be one of the 
finest existing copies of Lydgate’s most famous work. 
At the end of the first book there is a note in the 
handwriting of Richard Reeds recording his pos- 
session, and that the book had cost him fifty 
shillings (about 1540-50).” 

10. ‘86. North English Miracle Plays about 1450. 
The Towneley Mysteries. A famous unique volume 
of Early English Mysteries or Miracle Phe, sup- 
posed to have been written at Woodkirk, in York- 
shire, in the Cell of Augustinian or Black Canons, 
for the study of persons intending to take part in 
those pageants at Wakefield, or at Woodkirk Fair. 
Folio, MS. on vellum, written in a bold hand with 
Initial Letters ornamented with the Pen, having 
the Speeches separated by lines of red ink; olive 
morocco extra, good tooling, tooled leather joints, 
gilt edges, by C. Lewis. About 1450. 700/.” 

11. “92. Anthony Woodville, Lord Rivers, 1442- 

1483. Dictes of the Philosophers, the first book 
winted in England. Small folio, 75 leaves, 29 long 
ines to the page, printed in Caxton’s No. 2 type; a 
little wormed towards the end, and having a hole in 
the middle of two leaves, but every leaf genuine ; 
gilt russia, by C. Hering. 1477. 1,500. A perfect 
and large copy (114in. by 7?in.). No more than five 
perfect copies are recorded by Blades. Three of 
them are locked up in public institutions. This is 
the fourth, the copy at Britwell is the fifth. Even 
imperfect copies are very rare. Blades only men- 
tions six.’ 

12. 115. MilesCoverdale, 1487-1567. Bible, Cover- 
dale’s First Edition. Small folio, having leaf 2 in 
facsimile by the first Harrisse, the initial 1 of 
Genesis and the few words behind it also in fac- 
simile, a little portion of the mapanda small corner 
bit of the twentieth leaf repaired by facsimile ; 
otherwise a perfect copy of the first English Bible, 
bound in blue morocco by Charles Lewis. (Zurich ?) 
1535. 1,050/. This copy, formerly belonging to 
Lea - Wilson, afterwards to Dunn Gardiner, and 
lastly to Lord Ashburnham, is superior to any 
other known copy except the Leicester and the 
Osterley copies.” 


The bibliographical notes alone are worthy 
of preservation in ‘N. & Q.,’ and this not- 
withstanding the naive remark once made to 
me by a local bookseller that “ when you see 
a note appended to a book in a catalogue 
you may be sure the bookseller has special 
reasons for getting it off his shelves.” This 
may be more or Be true of the rank and 
file, but Mr. Quaritch’s notes are not puffs, 
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Little less interesting than those valuable | walking within the Ring, which will not only be a 
| great Pleasure to them, but a general Satisfaction 
notes is the question, W hat will be the next | t, the Whole. All Gentlemen and Ladies that have 
destination of the precious volumes of which aid to see this Match on Monday, shall have the 
they give so excellent an apercu? America? Piberty of the Ground to see it finish’d, without 
Alas ! most likely. J. B. McGovern. other Charge, in the they will 
jay a Second Match, in Same ace, seve 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. being depending between the 
CRICKET BETWEEN FEMALE TEAMS.— Among | 220 te bwin 
matches between female teams; and there 
would seem to have been some popularity | 
attending these in the earlier days of the 
systematized game. An interesting one is! Tae Caprarn Currie Morro ror ‘N. & Q: 
suggested in the following advertisement |} —Mr. Francis says (ante, p. 363) that this was 
which appeared in the General Advertiser of | suggested by a lady, and was chosen in pre- 
4 July, 1747 :— | ference to one more formal, and, as I may say, 
“Mr. Richard Newland, of Slendon, Sussex, with | more scholarly, by Mr. Peter Cunningham, 


But the result was unreported. 
ALFRED F. Ropsrys, 


two of his Brothers, and two others of the same | 
Parish, having advertised that they would play a} 
Match at Cricket in the Artillery-Ground on Mon- 
day next, against Five of any Parish in England, | 
Mr. Smith takes this Method to inform all Gentle- | 
men, Lovers of that Exercise, that Five of Dart- 
mouth in Kent, have made Stakes with him, and | 
will play with the above Gentlemen at the Time 
and Place above mentioned for Twenty Pounds. | 
The Match that has been so long depending between | 
the Maids of Charlton and the Maids of Singleton, 
Sussex, will be play’d in the Artillery-Ground on 
Monday Se’nnight, the 13th Instant.” 

With regard to this latter match, the fol- 
lowing further advertisement appeared in the 
same journal on 11 July :— 

“On Monday next will certainly be play’din the 
Artillery Ground, London, the Match at Cricket 
so long expected between the Women of Charlton | 
and Singleton, in Sussex, against the Women of 

Yestdean and Chilgrove, in the same County.—It | 
is to be hop’d, that the paying Sixpence for Admit- 
tance to this Match will not be taken amiss, the | 
Charges thereof amounting to upwards of Four | 
score Pound.—Tickets for the Rooms and Gallery 
fronting the Ground to be had of Mr. Smith.” 

On the day of the match it was additionally 
advertised “ The Wickets to be pitch’d at Two 
o’Clock”; but all the report that appeared 
the next day of what will be shown to have 
been a very rough game was this :— 

“Yesterday was play’d in the Artillery Ground 
the Match of Cricket so long expected between the | 
Women of Charlton and Singleton, in Sussex, 
 agpoe the Women of Westdean and Chilgrove, in 
the same County, where were present the greatest 
Number of Spectators of both Sexes ever seen at 
any publick Diversion.” 

This was followed on the Wednesday by the 
obvious advertisement :— 

“On Monday last in playing the Women’s Cricket 
Match the Company broke in, so that it was im- 
possible for the game to be play’d out ; and some of 
them being very much frightned, and others hurt, 
it could not be finish’d till this Morning, when at 
Nine o’Clock they will finish the same, hoping the 
Company will be so kind as to indulge them in not 


| 


whose suggestion Mr. Francis quotes. Mr. 
Thoms’s shales was certainly most happy ; and 
I am inclined to think that the great and 
immediate success of ‘N. & Q. may to a 
considerable extent be attributed to it. In 
November, 1849, Dickens had just completed, 
or about completed, the original green- 
covered numbers of ‘Dombey and Son,’ and 
the name and doings of Captain Cuttle were 
then in everybody’s mouth. The famous 
motto—now wedded to “a hundred famous 
books” (with more to come)—appearing in the 
head and front of the first number of ‘N. & 
the paper thereby, as Cuttle himself might 
say, “caught on” almost as instantaneously 
as if Dickens’s own name had been placed 
there ; and the intrinsic merits of the paper, 
due more especially to Mr. Thoms, have done 
the rest since, through fifty years. 

But the matter, it seems to me, may be gone 
further into. That Mr. Thoms was right in 
selecting this motto, instead even of the ex- 
cellent one which Mr. Peter Cunningham 
suggested, we all know now. Mottoes of the 
latter kind are easily found, because they are 
so numerous; though it may be said that 
the late Mr. Cunningham certainly had an 
advantage over most men of his time in 
making such selections. Mr. Cunningham 
had done much of the sort of editing and 
writing in which Mr. Thoms was destined to 
excel, and in ‘ N. & Q.’ to specialize. Indeed 
next to Mr. Thoms, Mr. Cunningham would 
have been about the best man that could 
have been found in 1849 for both the initiat- 
ing and carrying to “a success” ‘N. & Q’ 
itself. 

Matters standing thus, how came it that 
Mr. Thoms stepped aside—out of the ordinary 
course that scholars and students would have 
taken in choosing a motto, from the almost 
limitless resources of literature in all lan- 
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agi ee was it that he chose Dickens | 


r the place of honour ?— Dickens, whose 
writings “the learned” (more or less) even 
then stigmatized as “vulgar.” “Very amusing, 
of course ; but exceedingly vulgar,” was the 
usual thing to say of Dickens, even when he 
had worked up to ‘Dombey and Son’—with 
Cuttle, and Florence, and Walter Gay, and 
Sol. Gills, and Little Paul, and Pipchin, and 
Blimber, and Toots, and the rest! Mr. 
FRANCIS says it was a woman who sug- 
gested the motto to Mr. Thoms. Well, if so, 
God bless her, say I, whoever she was. But 
who was she ? 

Dickens and Thoms were working more or 
less together fully ten years before ‘N. & Q! 
was started, as I can show, but will not now, 
because I do not want to make this note too 
long for insertion. In this direction, therefore, 
the answer may be found. But, coming to 
1849, when ‘N. & Q.’ was started, may not the 
Cuttle motto have come from Dickens's house? 
Dickens had then been married only a few 
years. May not the lady mentioned, but not 
named, by Mr. Francts have been Mrs. 
Dickens, or Miss Hogarth, Dickens’s sister- 
in-law? And supposing Thoms on a visit, and 
with his head, of course, full of the question 
of what should be the motto for the new 
periodical—may not the suggestion have so 
come into his mind? The lady’s venture may 
have been half in jest; but that makes no 
difference. It is possible that the overhauling 
of Mr. Thoms’s correspondence, &c., which Mr. 
Francis wants Mr. M. A. Thoms to sanction, 
would throw more light upon this matter. 
But, anyhow, I, for one, should much like to 
get at the true history of Mr. Thoms’s “ happy 
thought” in supplying the Cuttle motto to 
‘N. & Q.’ J. W. M. Gress. 


“Bortep” Burrer.—In the Lrperiment 
Station Record, vol. x. p. 891, “ boiled” 
butter is described as being made from 
rancid and low-grade butter by a patent 
process in which the butter is reduced to its 
original oil, treated with alkali, freed from 
volatile oils, and churned with sour milk. 
It is also termed “process” butter. These 
terms have as yet not crossed the Atlantic, 
though the product they indicate may have 
done so. R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


“Soy.”—This word has been badly treated 
by all our dictionaries. The best is the 
‘Century,’ where it is traced to “Japanese 
seyan, Chinese shiyu,” but even that involves 
two errors. One isa misprint (“s7yan” should 
be siyau); the other is that it accounts for 
only half the English word. To explain this, 
I must draw a distinction between three 


kinds of Japanese. (1) In Japanese as written 
with the native character soy would be not 
seyau, but siyau-yu. (2) In the Romanized 
Japanese this is simplified to shoyu. (3) Col- 
loquially this is further reduced, by dropping 
the final vowel, to shoy or soy (sk in Tokio. 
s in some other dialects). Of this mono- 
syllable only the so represents the classical 
seyau ; the final consonant (y) is a relic of the 
termination yu. Hence my remark that the 
‘Century ’ accounts for only half the English 
word. The English word is derived from the 
Japanese, the latter from the Chinese. The 
Chinese form given by the ‘Century’ is 
Northern Mandarin. At Shanghai it becomes 
sze-yu, at Amoy sz-cu, at Canton shi-yau. The 
first element is defined by Williams, in his 
‘Dictionary,’ p. 764, as “Salted beans, or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments”; the 
second element merely means “oil ” (Williams, 
p. 1111). James Pratt, Jun. 


Cure ror Warts.—A woman from Belton, 
near here, tells me that warts may be driven 
away by rubbing them with a piece of fat 
bacon and then throwing the bacon over the 
right shoulder at the first four cross roads you 
come to. I have frequently heard of rubbing 
them with beef and then burying the beef, but 
the bacon cure is new to me. C. C. 

Epworth. 


“ Kisses rN cups.”—I have long known that 
a collection of minute bubbles on the surface 
of tea or coffee when sugar has been dropped 
in was supposed to indicate a kiss, but it is 
news to me, derived from an overheard con- 
versation between two girls, that if the 
bubbles touch the side of the cup the kiss is 
from a woman. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Curtosities or CoLLaBoration.—It would 
seem as if collaboration scarcely existed 
amongst the ancients. In English literature 
the first notable instance of collaboration ‘is 
that of Beaumont and Fletcher. Their plays 
exhibit a wonderful masculinity in- 
dividuality which one might expect to find 
only in the work of a single mind. In epic 
and lyric poetry we find no cases of colla- 
boration. It has been surmised that Shake- 
speare collaborated with a brother-dramatist 


| in the composition of ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
| men.’ Certainly both in the drama and in 


fiction collaboration has worked well. Sir 
Walter Besant’s collaboration with the late 
Mr. James Rice was remarkably successful. 
Robert Louis Stevenson collaborated with his 
wife in the composition of the ‘ New Arabian 


| Nights, and with his stepson, Mr. Lloyd 
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Little less interesting than those valuable 

notes is the question, What will be the next 

destination of the precious volumes of which 

they give so excellent an apergu? America? 

Alas ! most likely. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


walking within the Ring, which will not only be a 
great Pleasure to them, but a general Satisfaction 
to the Whole. All Gentlemen and Ladies that have 
aid to see this Match on Monday, shall have the 
Liberty of the Ground to see it finish’d, without 
any other Charge. And in the Afternoon they will 
lay a Second Match, in the same Place, several 
ee Sums being depending between the Women of 
the Hills of Sussex, in Orange Colour’d Ribbons, 
and those of the Dales, in Blue. The Wickets to 


CRICKET BETWEEN FemMALE TEAMS.—Among | }, piteh’d by One o'Clock, and to begin Play by 
wo.” 


the freaks of the cricket-field have been 
matches between female teams; and there | 
would seem to have been some popularity | 
attending these in the earlier days of the 
systematized game. An interesting one is 


But the result was unreported. 
ALFRED F. Ropprys. 


Tae Captarn Morro ror ‘N. & Q’ 


suggested in the following advertisement }—Mr. Francis says (ante, p. 363) that this was 
which appeared in the General Advertiser of | suggested by a lady, and was chosen in pre- 


4 July, 1747 :— 


ference to one more formal, and, as I may say, 


“Mr. Richard Newland, of Slendon, Sussex, with | more scholarly, by Mr. Peter Cunningham, 


two of his Brothers, and two others of the same| whose suggestion Mr. FRANcIs 


| 


uotes. Mr. 


play ® | Thoms’s choice was certainly most happy ; and 
Cricket in. the Artillery Ground | 1 am inclined to think that the great and 


day next, against Five of any Parish in England, | 
Mr. Smith takes this Method to inform all Gentle- 
Five of Dart- 


men, Lovers of that Exercise, that 


immediate success of ‘N. & Q.’ may to a 
considerable extent be attributed to it. In 


mouth in Kent, have made Stakes with him, and | November, 1849, Dickens had just completed, 


will play with the above Gentlemen at the Time | P 


x9 about completed, the original green- 


*lace above mentione r Twenty Pounds. q 
and Place above mentioned for Twenty Pounds. | oovered numbers of ‘Dombey and Son,’ and 


The Match that has been so long depending between | 
the Maids of Charlton and the Maids of Singleton, 


Sussex, will be play’d in the Artillery-Ground on| then in everybody’s mouth. 
Monday Se’nnight, the 13th Instant.” motto—now wedded to 


the name and doings of Captain Cuttle were 


The famous 


“a hundred famous 


With regard to this latter match, the fol- books ” (with more to come)—a )pearing in the 
lowing further advertisement appeared in the | head and front of the first number of ‘N. &Q.,’ 


same journal on 11 July :— 


“On Monday next will certainly be play’d in the | S4Y;, 
Artillery Ground, London, the Match at Cricket | 48 if 


the paper thereby, as Cuttle himself might 


, “caught on” almost as instantaneously 
Dickens’s own name had been placed 


so long expected between the Women of Charlton | there ; and the intrinsic merits of the paper, 
and Singleton, in Sussex, against the Women of | due more especially to Mr. Thoms, have done 


Westdean and Chilgrove, in the same County.—It | t 
is to be hop’d, that the paying Sixpence for Admit- 


tance to this Match will not be taken amiss, the | 


Charges thereof amounting to upwards of Four further into. 


he rest since, through fifty years. 
But the matter, it seems to me, may be gone 
That Mr. Thoms was right in 


score Pound.—Tickets for the Rooms and Gallery | selecting this motto, instead even of the ex- 


fronting the Ground to be had of Mr. Smith.” 
On the day of the match it was additionally | s 


cellent one which Mr. Peter Cunningham 


uggested, we all know now. Mottoes of the 


advertised “ The Wickets to be pitch’d at Two} latter kind are easily found, because they are 


oClock”; but all the report that appeared | s 
the next day of what will be shown to have| t 


© numerous ; though it may be said that 
he late Mr. Cunningham certainly had an 


been a very rough game was this :— advantage over most men of his time in 


“Yesterday was play’d in the Artillery Ground 


making such selections. 


Mr. Cunningham 


the Match of Cricket so long expected between the had done much of the sort of editing and 


Women of Charlton and Singleton, in Sussex, 
—— the Women of Westdean and Chilgrove, in 
the same County, where were present the greatest 
Number of Spectators of both Sexes ever seen at 
any publick Diversion.” 


e 


writing in which Mr. Thoms was destined to 


xcel, and in ‘N. & Q.’ to specialize. Indeed 


next to Mr. Thoms, Mr. Cunningham woul 
have been about the best man that could 


This was followed on the Wednesday by the | have been found in 1849 for both the initiat- 


obvious advertisement :— 

**On Monday last in playing the Women’s Cricket 
Match the Company broke in, so that it was im- 
possible for the game to be out ; and some ‘of | 
them being very much frig 


it could not be finish’d till this Morning, when at taken in choosing a motto, from the almost 


mitless resources of literature in all lan- 


Nine o’Clock they will finish the same, hoping the li 
Company will be so kind as to indulge them in not | “ 


ing and carrying to “a success” ‘N. & Q? 
itself. 


Matters standing thus, how came it that 
{r. Thoms stepped aside—out of the ordinary 


itned, and others burt, | course that scholars and students would have 
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uages—how was it that he chose Dien! 


or the place of honour ?— Dickens, whose 
writings “the learned” (more or less) even 
then stigmatized as “vulgar.” “Very amusing, 
of course ; but exceedingly vulgar,” was the 
usual thing to say of Dickens, even when he 
had worked up to ‘Dombey and Son’—with 
Cuttle, and Florence, and Walter Gay, and 
Sol. Gills, and Little Paul, and Pipchin, and 
Blimber, and Toots, and the rest! Mr. 
FRANCIS says it was a woman who sug- 
gested the motto to Mr. Thoms. Well, if so, 
God bless her, say I, whoever she was. But 
who was she? 

Dickens and Thoms were working more or 
less together fully ten years before ‘N. & Q.’ 
was started, as I can show, but will not now, 
because I do not want to make this note too 
long for insertion. In this direction, therefore, 
the answer may be found. But, coming to 
1849, when ‘N. & Q.’ was started, may not the 
Cuttle motto have come from Dickens’s house? 
Dickens had then been married only a few 
years. May not the lady mentioned, but not 
named, by Mr. Francis have been Mrs. 
Dickens, or Miss Hogarth, Dickens’s sister- 
in-law? And supposing Thoms on a visit, and 
with his head, of course, full of the question 
of what should be the motto for the new 
periodical—may not the suggestion have so 
come into his mind? The lady’s venture may 
have been half in jest; but that makes no 
difference. It is possible that the overhauling 
of Mr. Thoms’s correspondence, &e., which Mr. 
Francis wants Mr. M. A. Thoms to sanction, 
would throw more light upon this matter. 
But, anyhow, I, for one, should much like to 
get at the true history of Mr. Thoms’s “ happy 
thought” in supplying the Cuttle motto to 
‘N. & J. W. M. Gress. 


“Bortep” Burrer.—In the Fxperiment 
Station Record, vol. x. p. 891, “ boiled” 
butter is described as being made from 
rancid and low-grade butter by a patent 
process in which the butter is reduced to its 
original oil, treated with alkali, freed from 
volatile oils, and churned with sour milk. 
It is also termed “process” butter. These 
terms have as yet not crossed the Atlantic, 
though the product they indicate may have 
done so. R. Heperr WaLtace. 


? 


“Soy.”—This word has been badly treated 


by all our dictionaries. The best is the | 


‘Century,’ where it is traced to “Japanese 
siyan, Chinese shivu,” but even that involves 
two errors. One isa misprint (“s7yan” should 
be siyau); the other is that it accounts for 
only half the English word. To explain this, 
I must draw a distinction between three 


kinds of Japanese. (1) In Japanese as written 
with the native character soy would be not 
seyau, but siyau-yu. (2) In the Romanized 
Japanese this is simplified to shoyu. (3) Col- 
loquially this is further reduced, by dropping 
the final vowel, to shoy or soy (sh in Tokio, 
s in some other dialects). Of this mono- 
syllable only the so represents the classical 
seyau; the final consonant (y) is a relic of the 
termination yu. Hence my remark that the 
‘Century’ accounts for only half the English 
word. The English word is derived from the 
Japanese, the latter from the Chinese. The 
Chinese form given by the ‘Century’ is 
Northern Mandarin. At Shanghai it becomes 
sze-yu, at Amoy s7-cu, at Canton shi-yau. The 
first element is defined by Williams, in his 
‘Dictionary,’ p. 764, as “Salted beans, or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments”; the 
second element merely means “oil ” (Williams, 
p. 1111). James Pratt, Jun. 


Cure ror Warts.—A woman from Belton, 
near here, tells me that warts may be driven 
away by rubbing them with a piece of fat 
bacon and then throwing the bacon over the 
right shoulder at the first four cross roads you 
come to. I have frequently heard of rubbing 
them with beef and then burying the beef, but 
the bacon cure is new to me. C. C. B. 

Epworth. 


“ Kisses rn cups.”—I have long known that 
a collection of minute bubbles on the surface 
of tea or coffee when sugar has been dropped 
in was supposed to indicate a kiss, but it is 
news to me, derived from an overheard con- 
versation between two girls, that if the 
bubbles touch the side of the cup the kiss is 
from a woman. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Curtosities or CoLLABorATION.—It would 
seem as if collaboration scarcely existed 
amongst the ancients. In English literature 
the first notable instance of collaboration ‘is 
that of Beaumont and Fletcher. Their plays 
exhibit a wonderful masculinity and _ in- 
dividuality which one might expect to find 
only in the work of a single mind. In epic 
and lyric poetry we find no cases of colla- 
boration. It has been surmised that Shake- 
speare collaborated with a brother-dramatist 

\in the composition of ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men. Certainly both in the drama and in 


fiction collaboration has worked well. Sir 
Walter Besant’s collaboration with the late 
Mr. James Rice was remarkably successful. 
Robert Louis Stevenson collaborated with his 
wife in the composition of the ‘ New Arabian 
Nights,’ and with his stepson, Mr. Lloyd 
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Osbourne, in conjunction with whom he wrote 
‘The Ebb-Tide.’ We have very few instances 
of collaboration by brothers. One notable 
case is that of the Goncourts, who studied 
and lived and wrote together. Their novels 
are perhaps the best examples of the natura- 
listic school of French fiction, and M. Emile 
Zola himself describes them as his “masters.” 
Two Irishmen, the brothers John and Michael 
Banim, also collaborated, their novels, dealing 
with some of the darker phases of Irish life, 
being known to most readers as the works of 
the “O’Hara Family.” Iam not aware of a 
single instance of collaboration by brothers 
at the present time. D. F. HannicGan. 

(The collaboration of Erckmann and Chatrian 
seems to deserve mention. ] 


Tue Future or Books anp Bookmen.— The 
last verse in the Jubilee greeting of Mr. 
THORNTON (ante, p. 391) supports a theory 
which I have long held, or, at all events, 
hoped, may be true, as to the continuation of 
study in the world to come. The following 
lines of Robert Leighton have always had a 
very great attraction for me, and those of 
your readers who may not be familiar with 
them will probably thank you for giving them 
a place in your columns :— 

BOOKS, 
I cannot think the glorious world of mind, 

Embalm’d in books, which I can only see 
In patches, though I read my moments blind, 

Is to be lost. to me. 

I have a thought that, as we live elsewhere, 
So will these dear creations of the brain ; 
That what I lose unread, I'll find, and there 

Take up my Joy again. 

O then the bliss of blisses, to be freed 

From all the wonts by which the world is driven ; 
With liberty and endless time to read 

The libraries of Heaven ! 

May I add one “ pebble to this ever-heighten- 
ing ” daily growing in 
honour of ‘N. & Q.’? A. J. Davy. 


“GENTLEMEN AND Lapres.”—In the sixth 
nouvelle of ‘Les Nouvelles Récréations’ a 
gentleman commences his address to an as- 
sembly composed of both sexes with “Mes- 
sieurs et mes Dames.” This is the only 
instance I can call to mind in which pre- 
cedence is not given to ladies at the beginning 
of a speech ; and yet it is unlikely that Des 
Periers would deviate from the custom of 
his day. B. D. Moserey. 

Burslem. 


WorcesTersHire Dratect.—The following 
good example of Worcestershire grammar 
ought to be put on record before the original 
perishes by time. In the churchyard of Offen- 


| ham, near Evesham, is an upright stone in 
'memory of Ann, wife of John Gibbs, who 
died 27 Sept., 1801, aged eighty. It bears 
these lines :— 

My quivering lips hangs feebly down, 

My pulse are faint and few, 

Then speechless with a doleful groan, 

1 bids the world a dieu. 

B. 


A “Bior” at BackgamMMon.—The earliest 
instances of this use of the word lot given 
in the ‘H.E.D.’ are dated 1598 and 1599. In 
the tenth of King’s lectures upon Jonas the 
following passage occurs :— 

“The Empresse wisely admonished her husband, 
when sitting at play, and minding his game more 
than the prisoners, hee pronounced sentence v 
them ; The life of man is not as a game at my 
where a woodden man is taken vp by a blot, an 
throwne aside, and the losse is not great.” 
Margin, “Non est hominum vita ludus talo- 
rum. Aelianus.” This citation is from p. 139 
of the edition of 1618 ; but the lectures were 
preached in 1594, and first published in 1597. 

Ricuarp H. THornton, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Bounpary Stones Open Fretps. (See 
st §. x. 349, 402.)—In Windmill Field at 
a te near Barnsley, are a number of un- 
inclosed and contiguous strips—remains of 
the ancient system of husbandry. They are 
long and narrow, and at one end they all abut 
on an open lane or cart-road which winds 
through the middle of the field. On 24 May, 1897, 
I measured the breadth of four of the strips. 
The first was twenty-five feet four inches, 
the second twenty-four feet six inches, the 
third twenty-six feet, and the fourth thirty-six 
feet in breadth. The strips were sown with 
different kinds of crops, such as wheat, peas, 
and —a and two of them lay fallow. 
The freehold or inheritance of the strips be- 
longed to different owners, and their varied 
shades of green and brown made a portion of 
the field look like the patchwork of an old 
bed-quilt. On each side of the respective 
strips, about two feet from the lane or cart- 
road, was a boundary stone, formerly called 
a mere stone, the breadth of each strip being 
limited by a pair of such stones set on oppo- 
site sides. The strips had no turf balks or 
other kind of limitation. I measured a few 
of the boundary stones. They were about 
one foot six inches in length and breadth, 
and the same distance above the ground. In 
one place three stones were set together, and 
formed a total length of four feet, and a 
breadth of one foot three inches. The stones 
seemed to be deeply set in the ground, and I 


could not move them, There were no boun- 
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dary stones at the opposite ends of the strips, | late as 1840, and I find it so given in the map 
or elsewhere in their course. The strips ex-| of Europe on p. 281 of Murray’s ‘ Encyclo- 
tended as far as the hedge which surrounded | pedia of Geography ’ of the same date. 
the open field. Their course was not straight, ax Be 
but a little curved. I could only guess the} jp4xx,n Lex.—In Alcott, ‘Little Men’ 
size of the field. It seemed to be — — | (Tauchnitz ed., p. 193), I find the following : 
acres, but said to have '“Don’t you know how Hannah Lee in the 
formerly. Only a part of the field was « tvidee’ | pretty story crept under the snow and died?” 
into strips ; in about half the field there were i shalt be glad to know in what fairy tale or 
no strips. I was told that of late years the | Las 
tendency had been for several adjoining strips | **°'Y PI De. Meunsurres 
to become united in the same owner, and that Oldenburg, Parkstrasse 4 se P 
in this way the old system of open-field 4 : 
husbandry had nearly n brought to an; Henry Sracey was elected from West- 
end. minster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
‘Such boundary stones as these would not | bridge, in 1610, and graduated M.A. in 1617. 
hinder the plough. Notwithstanding the | Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. give me 
curse that fell on him that removed his further particu ars of his career ? 
neighbour's landmark, acres were sometimes G. F. R. B. 


lost. ‘The Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ p. 11, s 

has a case in point in the year 1222: “Tres THomas was elected from 

acre quas tenuit Laurentius sine servicio | Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 

inveniri non possunt.” S. O. Appy, | bridge, in 1606. I should be glad to receive 
any information concerning him. 


G. F. R. B. 


Queries. Boxtne Day. (See 2™ §. ii. 68.)—“The 
term Boxing Day is used both in the theatres 
mation on family matters of only private interest and in courts ot law. a W hat is the meaning 
: : of it in each case? It is over forty- 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, * 
in order that the answers may be addressed to three years since this query appeared ; and 


them direct. if it is unanswered may I be permitted to 

ask for the meaning and origin of Boxing 

“Hoastik carves.”—In the * Nidderdale| Day? What does say? H. J 

Almanac,’ 1880, the following occurs : “ Foaks | [The ‘H.E.D.’ has more to say than we have 
hez lang toked aboot t’ hoastik carles, an ther | jeisure to copy. The Christmas-box is a box 
wallin t’ cuckoo in, an sike like.” Lucas, in | generally of earthenware, into which presents of 
his ‘Studies in Nidderdale,’ 1882, p. 259, sug- | money were put, and which was not seldom broken 
gests that “the ‘carles’ here referred to are | | the at its 
no doubt spirits ofthe woorls, the idea spring- | following ines, from Carey populas 
ing from the echo in Hoastik Wood in the | Christmas boxes :— 


little story * Lost in the W ood. Is “Hoastik” When Christmas comes about again, 
the name of a real or of an imaginary wood ? O, then I shall have money ! 
A. f. MAYHEW. I’ll hoard it up, and Box and all 
Oxford. I'll give it to my Honey. ] 


“Hanper.”—-On 27 February, 1577, James| Paropy on TeNnNnyson’s ‘ Princess.’—Where 
Unak, of Youghall, bequeath can a parody on Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ be 
“to his son John Unak, this parcel following: A | obtained? Are single copies to be had? 
nott of silver double gilt, being at Piers Forest, and S. K. P, 


a piece of silver and also his ring of gold, also a pair : . 
handers.”—Caulfield’s ‘Annals in Council Tue Starrorp Famity.—In an interesting 


Book of the Corporation of Youghal,’ 1878, p. xliii. | communication from a correspondent regard- 
What are “handers ” ? Q. V. | ing a branch of the Stafford ny | who 
established themselves in Mellor, co. Derby, 

Eastern Bounpary Line or Evropr.—|at an early period, it is said that after the 
When, and by what authority, was the | Staffords quitted Shands Hall, Elizabethan 
eastern boundary line of Europe, as de- | coins and letters to a Madame Stafford, from 
lineated on maps, altered to its present | a near relation residing at Macclesfield, were 
position? The ‘English Cyclopedia’ refers | found secreted behind the wainscot. Lord 
the old boundary to the last century ; but it| Henry Stafford, son of Edward Stafford, 
certainly was retained in school atlases as | Duke of Buckingham, retired to his castle at 
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Macclesfield after the attainder of his father 
through the enmity of Cardinal Wolsey. Is 
it probable that the letters referred to were 
written by Lord Henry Stafford? Can any 
reader give me the precise locality of Shands 
Hall? There is an old farmstead in the 
neighbourhood of Mellor known as_ the 
“Shaw,” which occupies the site of an earlier 
residence formerly owned and occupied by 
the Staffords. Is there any connexion 
between Shaw and Shands? It is said that 
the common surname Shand was originally the 
French De Champ, and was borne by families 
of French refugees. JUBAL STAFFORD. 
39, Adelaide Road, Edgeley, Stockport. 


St. Mitprep’s, Poutrry.—Can any one tell 
me what became of the monuments in the 
destroyed church of St. Mildred ? The church 
was pulled down in 1872, and the parish 
united with St. Olave’s, Jewry, which in its 
turn was pulled down in 1887, and the parish 
united to St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, which 
contains some, at all events, of the monu- 
ments from these churches ; but the one-I am 
searching for cannot be found. Was any 
record kept of the St. Mildred’s monuments, 
and if so where could such record be seen ? 

G. S. P. 

GREEK STUDENTs AT Oxrorp.—The follow- 
ing note occurs in Hearne’s papers (Oxford 
Historical Society), i.339, under date 15 March, 
1707 :— 

“Francis Prasalendius, a Grecian of the isle of 
Corcyra, lately a student in the public library, and 
of Gloucester Hall, has printed a book in the Greek 
language (writ very well, as I am informed by one 
of the Grecians of Gloucester Hall) against tradi- 
tions, in which he falls upon Dr. Woodroffe very 
smartly. He printed another book before upon 
this same subject.” 

Dr. Woodroffe was the principal of the college 
which was established for members of the 
Greek Church at Gloucester Hall, now Wor- 
cester College, between 1692 and 1707. 
should welcome any information as to the 
book referred to in the extract given above. 
[ cannot find it in any library, and should be 
glad to hear where a copy is to be found. 
W. R. Barker. 

38, Devonshire Place, W. 

Tuomas Brooks is said to have been “a 

reacher of the gospel at St. Margaret’s, 
Fish Street Hill, London.” This must have 
been prior to 1639. I should be grateful for 
any information concerning him and Grace 


LINCOLNSHIRE SayiNnGs.—I recently heard 
a man make use of the expression “ As 
black as the devil's nutting-bag.” This 


yhrase is, [ believe, common in North 
Tlaediadhion What derivation may we 
assign to it? “As hard as the devil’s fore- 
head” is another expressive phrase I have 
heard on more than one occasion. May I 
ask for the origin of this also? 
H. ANDREWS. 

and references 
dealing with this name are sought, particu- 
larly any showing connexion with Carter, 


| Brecknock, Wills, Hales, Lely, and Bromhead. 


J. Parkes BucHANAN. 
Union Club, 8S. W. 


“PracTicCAL FLortcuLturist.”—There is a 
work lettered on the back ‘ Edwards’ Orna- 
mental Flower Garden,’ of which the title is 
as follows :— 

* The Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrubbery, 
containing coloured figures and descriptions of the 
most beautiful and curious flowering plants and 
shrubs cultivated in Great Britain, selected from 
the works of John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S. and 
L.S., R. Sweet, F.L.S., Prof. D. Don, &c. To 
which are added English descriptions, and the most 
recent practical hints on culture, propagation, &c. 
By a Practical Floriculturist...... Complete in four 
volumes. London, 1854,” 8vo. 

Who was the author? Inthe British Museum 
Catalogue of Printed Books is recorded a 
book with this title, but said to be selected 
from the works of R. Sweet and D. Don, no 
mention being made of Dr. Lindley. — [ts 
date is 1852-4, and the “ practical hints” 
are by an “eminent” floriculturist. The 
authorship is attributed to R. Sweet, where- 
as the 1854 issue would have to be assigned 
to Lindley. But the true author was evi- 
dently Edwards, concerning whom I should 
be glad of a few particulars. He could not, 
I suppose, be Sydenham Edwards, who was 
writing on gardening as early as 1800. 

AMES DALLAS. 
Exeter. 


Nannavu Morro.—The arms of the ancient 
family of Nannau, or Nanney, of Merioneth, 
North Wales, descended from Cadwgan 
(ob. 1109), are given as Or, a lion rampant 
azure. What motto, if any, accompanied this 
coat CuRIOsoO. 


Entomo.LoctcaLt.—In chap. vii. of his ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria’ Coleridge writes :— 

** Most of my readers will have observed a small 
water-insect on the surface of rivulets, which throws 
a cingue-spotted shadow fringed with prismatic 
colours on the sunny bottom of the brook ; and will 
have noticed how the little animal wins its way up 
against the stream, by alternate pulses of active and 
passive motion, now resisting the current and now 
yielding to it,” &e. 

Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
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this “small water-insect” a name—popular or | 
scientific? Is it the Gerris lacustris; and, if 
so, what is its familiar appellation? And how 
is “the cinque-spotted shadow,” &c., to be 
explained | THomas Hurcuinson. 


’ 


“ A PICKLED ROPE.”—In Fletcher's ‘ Bonduca’ 
(Act L. se. ii.) is the saying “A pickled rope | 
will choke ye.” What does this mean ? 

James Hooper. 


“DozziL” or “ Dosstt.”—Can any one tell 
me in what parts of England these objects 
are still in use? For the benefit of those who 
do not know what the word means, I may 
say that in Lincolnshire a dozzil is the figure 
of some animal or bird cut out of tin or wood 
and lightly painted. This figure is mounted 
on a long pole and stuck at the top of a/| 
stack of corn. Occasionally it rotates, and | 
serves as a vane, but usually it is a fixture. 
When I was a child “dozzils” were very 
common--almost every stack had one on it ; 
but of late years they have become compara- 
tively rare. Those most usually met with 
in this neighbourhood are fishes and cocks. 
Some years ago Jack Tars were to be seen 
(the figure of a sailor, generally with a pipe 
in his mouth), but at the present moment I 
do not know where one is to be found. I| 
shall be very grateful if any reader of 
‘N. & QQ. will send me photographs of | 
dozzils, as I am anxious to obtain all the 
information relating to them [ can acquire. 

FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. | 


Rev. any one tell 
me where [ can obtain information about the 
Rev. Richard Walter, who was chaplain of the 
Centurion in Anson’s voyage round the world 
in 1740? I want to know when and where he 
died and to obtain details of his life. In the 
Royal Naval Exhibition of 1891 his Bible 
and Prayer-Book were lent by Sydney Arthur 
Walter, Esq., of Snaresbrook, Essex; but the 
Post Office can find no trace of the exhibitor 
at that address. In 1744 Richard Walter be- 
came chaplain to the ships at Portsmouth. 
There was a Richard Walter in the same 
position in 1761; but whether it was the same 
person or not I do not know, but wish to find 
out. If it was the same, he was still living 
in 1783, for in that year he was appointed to | 
the Ardent, guardship at Portsmouth. Please 
reply to (Rev.) A. G. Keaty, R.N. 


.M.S. Colossus, Holyhead. | 

Rev. Francis Fornersy.—He was vicar of | 
St. Clement's, Sandwich, 1618-42, and ejected 

by the Puritan party ; also vicar of Linstead, | 


hear Sittingbourne, 1618-49, where he was se- 


questered. He was presented to both livings by 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury. <A licence was 
granted 28 June, 1628, to Francis Fotherby, 
clerk, about thirty-four, to marry Anne (or 
Agnes) Hatch, of Bapchild, widow of John 
Hatch. His name does not appear in the 
Fotherby pedigree (Berry’s ‘ Kent Families’), 
although he was evidently a member of that 
family. Was he the third son of Robert 
Fotherby (uncle of Dean Charles age 
whose Christian name is not given in the 
pedigree? Any particulars as to parentage, 
date of death, or what relation to Charles 
Fotherby, Dean of Canterbury (who died 
1619), would be acceptable. Hasted, Boys’s 
‘History of Sandwich,’ and other works on 
Kent have been consulted. 
Artuur Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


Preraces.—Where can I find some account 
of the custom of persons other than the 
authors writing prefaces to books? Was it 
usual in 1699? I quite expected to find 
something about this practice in Brewer's 
‘Handbook’ or his ‘ Dictionary,’ or Adams’s 
‘Dict. of Eng. Lit.,’ or Haydn, or perhaps 
where most one would expect to find it, in 
‘Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ by Eliezer 
Edwards, 1882. THomas, 


Beplics. 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 

(9 §. iii. 44, 309, 389 ; iv. 70, 130, 382.) 

Tue grounds on which I base my belief 
that Eoccenford is the oldest form of the 
place-name Oxford are: (1) The authen- 
ticity of the boundary names in the grant 
of Ceadwalla to the early Anglo-Saxon 
er! of Abingdon of land close to Oxford ; 
(2) the identification of these names with 
existing natural features, and especially those 
from Sandford-on-Thames to Osney Bridge. 


|I shall not traverse any argument based on 


charters centuries later that are not imme- 
a concerned with these issues. As 
regards the boundary names, although I 


‘consider the whole of those mentioned by 
| Ceadwalla as within the area of discussion, 


as I have already said my case is mainly 
based on those from Stanford to Eoccen- 


| ford, ¢.¢., from Sandford-on-Thames to Osney 


Bridge. 

I will first state those points in this dis- 
cussion on which Mr. W H. STEVENSON 
is silent. 

1. He does not deny that the old boundary 
line from the river Cherwell to the shire 
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ditch north of Binsey, which I have identi- 
fied as practically the same as that of 
Ceadwalla’s grant, was the actual boundary 
line between the Abbot of Abingdon’s land 
and that of the liberty of the city of 
Oxford, from a time beyond the memory 
of man. 

2. He is silent on the place of meeting 
of the abbot’s court being Grandpont, where 
Folly Bridge now is, the “Suthanford” of 
Eadwy’s charter, in accordance with a not 
unusual practice for Anglo-Saxon courts 
to meet at convenient places on or close to 
boundaries. The abbot’s land adjoined that 
of the liberty of Oxford along a boundary of 
some miles. 

3. He is silent as to how the recognized 
boundaries of the abbey land at Abingdon, 
if Eoccenford was there, are to be identified 
with those to which [ have drawn attention. 

So that we have arrived at this stage in 
the discussion. The boundaries I identify 
are actual boundaries recognized as pares 
both by the Abbey of Abingdon and the 
liberty of the city of Oxford, while Mr. 
STEVENSON points to no similarly recognized 
boundaries. 

Mr. STEVENSON says, “If he is right, we 
should have the curious result that the 
Ceadwalla boundaries, which are expressly 
said to relate to Abingdon, really related 
to the country north of Bromcombe and 
Bagley.” Here Mr. Stevenson has accurately 
stated my case, as I stated it myself in 
go” §. iii, 44. At the time Ceadwalla’s 
boundaries were first perambulated or laid 
down, there was no abbey at what is now 
Abingdon. That place, such as it was, 
appears to have been called Seovechesham. 

re building of the Anglo-Saxon abbey at 
Abingdon was not completed even 270 years 
after Ceadwalla’s time. Among the grants of 
Eadwy is one dated 13 February, 956, makin 
a grant of wood at Hawkridge for build- 
ing the abbey at Abingdon (‘Cartularium 
Saxonicum,’ edited by De Gray Birch, iii. 88). 
The original abbey community was at or 
near Chandling’s farm at the south of Bagley 
Wood, where Ceadwalla’s bounds indicate 
it to have been. The “Abbendune” of these 
bounds was probably a down, or possibly 
the remains of a Celtic dun, close to the 
abbey, and the “ port strete” a way leading 
to its tun or enclosure. The boundary went 
thence eastward “lang stret on hiwey to 
ecgunesworth and bacgan leah” (at or near 
where Bagley House is), thence eastward to 
Sceceling acre and Stanford, 7.e., the stone 
ford at Sandford-on-Thames. These are the 


and they extend from Bromcumbes heafod, 
now Broom Hill, on the west, to the Thames 
at Sandford on the east. Mr. STEVENSON 
says the bounds in Eadwy’s charter certainly 
go southwards. As I differ from him 
should be glad to see what proof he can 
bring forward in support of such a confident 
statement. 

He also says that Ceadwalla’s boundaries 
and the charter of Eadred containing them 
are post-Norman forgeries, and he indicates 
more definitely that they are of thirteenth- 
century date. Eadred’s charter is written in 
Latin. Ceadwalla’s bounds, which are quoted 
in it, are written in Anglo-Saxon. I have no 
doubt these bounds are genuine. The Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson, the editor of the ‘Chronicon 
Monasterii de Abingdon’ in the “Rolls 
Series,” who gave more attention to this 
matter than any man before him or since, 
recognizes that the subject is difficult ; but as 
regards this fragment of a charter of Cead- 
walla, he says, “ There is no sufficient ground 
to question the genuineness of this docu- 
ment” (‘Chron. Mon. de Abingdon,’ ii. 495). 

If, as Mr. W. H. Stevenson says, these 
boundaries of Ceadwalla were forged, they 
were forged in Anglo-Saxon. It will be 
interesting to see the proof that in the thir- 
teenth century people wrote in Anglo-Saxon 
at all; not serni-Saxon, but the genuine ancient 
language. Was there a school of Anglo-Saxon 
at Oxford in the thirteenth century ? If there 
had been, I think we should not now be dis- 
cussing whether the later Anglo-Saxon name 
Oxeneford or Oxenaford, of which the earliest 
form is Eoccenford, was derived from men or 
oxen. 

The grants of land to the early monasteries 
were colonization grants. All that the earl 
kings had in their power to give was the land, 
certain services of the people settled on the 
land, or who might become settled on it, and 
the fines and forfeitures arising from the 
administration of the law. The land men- 
tioned in Ceadwalla’s grant was of this 
nature; wood is mentioned twice. In 
Eadwy’s time, 270 years later, it had 
become much more settled. Compare the 
number of bounds mentioned in the section 
from Eoccenes to Wuduford, which occur in 
both Ceadwalla’s grant and that of Eadwy: 
in Cead walla’s grant seven, in Eadwy’s fifteen. 
This shows that during the intervening time 
the land had been brought much more under 
cultivation, and consequently the boundary 
marks increased in number. Compare the 
/ number of the boundary ditches in the whole 
|perambulation of both charters: in Cead- 


southernmost bounds of Ceadwalla’s grant, | walla’s bounds two, in Eadwy’s eight. Com- 
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pare the hidage: twenty hides the assess- 
ment of the whole in Ceadwalla’s grant, 
which included Cumnor, while in the time of 
Eadred Cumnor alone was assessed at thirty 
hides, a circumstance also pointing to the pro 
gress of settlement and a greatly increased 
cultivation. 

Would a thirteenth -century forger look 
back so accurately at what the state of the 
land must have been in Ceadwalla’s time, 
compared to what it was 270 years later ? 

Again, hundreds or liberties of some kind 
for administrative purposes existed before 
the later shires. The large island at the 
mouth of the Cherwell, as given to the abbey 
by Ceadwalla, has continued to be part of the 
Berkshire Hundred of Hormer to our own 
time, although geographically in Oxfordshire, 
a circumstance pointing to a grant of some 
kind of a very early date before the boundaries 
of the shires had been fixed. The early grant 
of Cead walla affords a reasonable explanation 
of this anomaly. The supposed thirteenth- 
century forger who wrote in Anglo-Saxon 
was evidently a careful archeologist. 

In his paper on the ‘ Dialects and Prehis- 
toric Forms of Old English’ (7'ransactions of 
the Philological Society, 1875-6) Mr. H. Sweet 
has shown that the peculiar e sound in the 
word kenn is one of the special characteristics 
of the old Kentish dialect, and replaces the 
O.E. y sound. I have already traced the ken 
— up the Thames from Kent to 

loucestershire. In North Berks and Oxford- 
shire they occur from Wacenesfeld (‘ Cart. 
Sax.,’ i. 224), now Watchfield, and Kencot on 
the west, to Chenore (Domesday Book) and 
Lewkenor on the south-east of Oxford. The 
eccen and eoccen names along the line of the 
present river Ock occur often in the A.-S. 
charters in these forms, and only twice as 
eoccan, so that it is not improbable that name 
was a tribal boundary name before the name 
Ock became applied to the stream itself. 
Eecen or eoccen also occurs in South Berks 
near Newbury, in Worcestershire, and near 
Chertsey. Ichenilde, or Ikenild, is also the 
name of the old east and west road from East 
Oxfordshire to West Berks. These sen or 
eoccen people appear to have swarmed up the 
Thames valley, and it is not surprising to find 
their chief passage over the Thames from east 
to west was called Eoccenford. The country 
round Oxford, including the Hormer Hundred 
of Berks, is classed by Mr. A. J. Ellis as closely 
akin in dialect to the Kentish orsouth-eastern. 
These Kentish people brought with them not 
only their dialect and some of their customs, 
but some of their personal ornaments. In 
the Anglo-Saxon collection of the British 


Museum are a large brooch found at Abing- 
don, and a smaller one found at Iffley, bot 
of the peculiar Kentish type. 

Mr. STEVENSON says of the Cherwell (Cear- 
wylla) “ wherever that was.” Except for the 
new cut across the “micclanige” or large 
island at its mouth, it is where it always w 
close to Oxford. As regards “ geafling lace,’ 
unless Mr. STEVENSON can show that “ geafl- 
ing” has no connexion with “ geafl,” a fork, 
Nature is against him, for there is a fork- 
shaped channel round the island south of 
St. Ebbe’s bathing-place. “Up be streame” 
can only mean “up stream.” There are people 
who still use such expressions in country 
places near Oxford. 

f the supposed thirteenth-century forger 
who wrote in Anglo-Saxon intended the 
xerambulators to reach Abingdon after 
eaving the mouth of the Cherwell, he gave 
some very extraordinary instructions for this 
purpose by directing them to go “up_ 
streame ” twice, this being the last instruction 
of the kind given. They could only get to 
where Osney Bridge now is, ¢.¢. Eoccen- 
ford, the ford of the increased ken or kin- 
dred, a name which is oar a colonial 
name derived from people of Kentish or 
Frisian descent. T. W. SHoRE. 

105, Ritherdon Road, 8.W. 


Apropos to the derivation of the place- 
name Oxford, there is a curious section in 
the learned Dr. Hyde’s ‘Mandragorias seu 
historia Shahiludii’ (Oxford, 1694), to be 
found at the beginning of the volume (un- 
paged), following the elaborate directions 
“pro Bibliopego,” and entitled * Monitio de 
corrupto Nomine Oxonii.’ It is too long to 
copy out, but commences thus :— 

“ Ut recepto errori obviam eamus, premittendum 

est, quod Nominis Oxford plané nugatoria et fabulosa 
interpretatio (prout ignaris sonare videtur) Boum 
vadum, ex prava vulgi pronuntiatione orta est. Cum 
autem in Oxonio olim precipuz note fuerit Castel- 
lum seu fortalium ad Isidem fluvium, vulgo ouse, 
dictum Fortalitium (una cum urbe) originitas 
nominatum est ouse-fort quod vulgari incuria 
(Normanorum ut videtur tempore) degeneravit in 
Oxford.” 
In short, with other similar instances, ee 
derives ouse from the Irish usgue, and Oxford 
from the town by the water: “ut in variis 
orbis partibus et linguis mos est ut particulare 
flumen generali Nomine emphaticé vocetur 
Td vdwp, the water.” R. B. 8. 

No. 17, Freer Srreer (9 8. iv. 395).— 
The late Mr. G. A. Sala wrongly identified the 
“Rainbow” Tavern, No. 15, with “ Nando’s,” 
No. 17, a mistake apparently founded on a 
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statement to that effect inChristopher Brown's 
‘Tavern Anecdotes,’ 1825, a copy of which Mr. 
Sala sometimes alluded to as being in his 
vossession, but which, judging from some 
ittle study of it, is not always to be depended 
upon foraccuracy. “Nandos,” although, like 
the “ Rainbow,” a famous coffee-house, was 
also famous for its punch and the charms of 
its landlady, which rendered it a favourite 
eighteenth-century resort. In 1785 it was 
taken by Mrs. Salmon, who, hanging out her 
sign of the “Golden Salmon,” exhibited here 
her waxwork figures, having removed from 
her house opposite, which was then taken 
by Praed & Co., the bankers, who rebuilt it. 
Larwood and Hotten (‘ Hist. of Signboards’) 
appear to be in error in saying that Mrs. 
Salmon, when she left her first gallery in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, settled opposite the“ Horn” 
Tavern (now “Anderton’s”). Her figures 
are described as having been shown “ near the 
Horn Tavern in Fleet Street,’ by which it 
must be understood, with the latitude usual 
and frequently observable in advertisements 
of that time, that the house upon the site of 
which Praed’s was first built was meant, 
No. 189, whence she removed, in 1785, to 
“ Nando’s” opposite. Mention of the “ Horn” 
Tavern was probably intended to draw the 
attention particularly of such country visitors 
as were staying at the “ Horn,” then, as now, 
a favourite resort. Waxwork exhibitions, 
like other places of amusement, followed the 
migration of fashion and population westward 
unerringly, as far as Charing Cross, where 
they were common, until their opularity 


culminated, still further westward to Baker | 


Street, in Madame Tussaud’s. 

In the latter days of Mrs. Salmon’s ex- 
hibition, “ Nando’s” in 1812 became a hair- 
dresser’s, and it remains so to the present day. 
The visitor, on leaving, if he were unwary 
enough to tread on a certain spring, received 
an ignominious farewell, in the shape of a 


kick from a figure placed at the entrance. [| 


learnt this from an old lady who remembered 
the gossip about it. Perhaps this figure was 
identical with a still-life portrait (which stood 
at the entrance) of a well-known character, 
Ann Siggs by name, who was frequently 
to be met on crutches in walks about town. 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming once told me of another 
figure of a woman, on the first landing, which, 
if a spring were trodden upon, would throw 
itself into a threatening attitude with an 
uplifted broom. Poor Mrs. Salmon, when her 
wax figures were dispersed by auction in 1812, 

ot less than 50/. for them. They had cost 
ie 500/., but it is said that they had become a 
sorry lot. Both the interior and exterior of 


No. 17, Fleet Street have evidently been 
thoroughly restored since this time. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL, 


Parish Reoisters (9 8. iv. 149, 210).— 
In comparing the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones with the entries in the burial registers 
belonging to this village I have come across 
the following discrepancies :— 

Stone: Mary, wife of John Killworth, died 
20 July, 1786. Register: Buried 14 July, 1786. _ 

Stone: Elizabeth Barnett, widow, died 1 April, 
1788. Register: Buried 5 April, 1789. 

Stone: William Lucas, son of John and Jane, 
died 22 December, 1727. Register: ‘* Thomas Lucas 
was bury* Dect 25 (1727).” 

Stone: Mark Lord, died 11 December, 1826. 
Register: Buried as John Lord, 15 December, 1826. 

There are no entries in the register of the 
burials of the following persons, to whose 
memories stones have been erected :— 

Elizabeth, wife of James Adams, died 19 Novem- 

or, ISB4. 
bthisbeth, wife of Richard Lord, died 15 April, 
7. 

Rev. Gregory “Palmer, “Minister of West 
| Haddon,” died 11 June, 1693 (see 7 S. ii. 344; 
xi. 37). 

During Mr. Palmer’s long tenure of office 
| the entries in the registers are scrupulously 
neat and correct. The last entry in 
his well - formed in the 
burial register occurs on 5 May. Then 
comes a space wherein should have been 
recorded his own decease, but which has 
remained blank until this day. 

There is an old brown sandstone in the 
| churchyard :— 


In 
Memory of Will™ & Ann 
Peck Son and Daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Peck 
who died Decem" ye 3" 1776 
In the ...° Year of their Age. 
|The register, under date 26 December, 
merely records the burial of “Ann D* o 
Tho* & Eliz. Peck.” 
I may eventually come across other errors. 
| So far these are the only ones I have collated. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


| The burial of Lady Drake, Mary Newman, 

| first wife of Sir Francis Drake, is entered in 

| the registers of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, and 
at St. Budeaux, 25 January, 1582/3. The 
marriage of Henry Blake and paves 
Holman is entered in the registers of Lanreat 
and Braddock, Cornwall, 15 June, 1619. 

| H. H. D. 


THe CINNAMON OF THE ANCIENTS (9" 8. iv. 
329).—It is evident that Pierre Henri Larcher 
| (translator of Herodotus, 1786-1802) consulted 
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works similar to our old English writers on 
the above subject. Parkinson in his ‘ Herbal,’ 
1640, gives a long account respecting the 
various opinions on this subject. He says:— 


“T know that divers learned men are of opinion | 


that Cinamon, Canell, and Cassia are three distinct 
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things differing each from other, and that we have | 


no true Cinamon brought to us (which controversie 
is too long to insert in this place) but that which 
we usually have, is as they call it Canell or Cassia, 
and not Cinamon.” 

He also gives quotations from ancient writers. 
Salmon’s ‘English Physician,’ 1693, says: 
“This our Cinnamon was the Cassia Lignea 
of the ancients.” Bacon (Lord Verulam) in 
his ‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ 1651, p. 128, remarks: 
“Quere, how far Cassia which is now the 
substitute of Cinnamon doth participate of 
these things.” JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“THE ASS BEARING BooKs” (9 §. iv. 397). 
—It is unlikely that the hieratic writings 
of the ancient Hebrews should ever have 
been carried by a beast listed as “un- 
clean.” The fact is this witticism of our 


Hebrew literati—for it is nothing more— 


arose in an age when libraries were the | 


exclusive luxury of the rich and were rarely 
accessible to poor Palestinian students ; the 
chamour was therefore exalted to the status 
of perambulating librarian. It was a com- 
mon sight in those early times to witness in 
the ass-flesh the original of the frontispiece 
mentioned by Mr. Hooper of “the ass chew- 
ing thistles, laden not with the books of 
Pope’s mordant satire,” but with “Shasses ” 
(volumes of the Talmud) or Mishnahyoth, &c., 
for the use of village scholars and schools. 
Now in more recent times we have appro- 
riated colloquially the word chommar to 
esignate a.dunce. “O you chommar !” 
“You are a chommar!” “ What a chommar- 
kop!” (blockhead) are current phrases in 
many Hebrew households. 
M. L. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


I find I have repeated myself here. See 6 
8. iii. 330 ; iv. 217. Aristophanes, Saadi, and 
the Koran use the simile, but perhaps the 
Rabbis used it first. James Hooper. 


_ Sr. Jorpan (9 §,. iii. 207, 349, 414, 495 ; 
lv. 76).—Jordan seems sometimes, though a 
place-name and a surname, to have been used 
asa Christian name. The derivation of the 
name of the river seems to be from 7, jarad, 


to descend. The heiress of Jordan de Maccles 


field married Moreton of Little Moreton, co. 
Chester, and brought estates into that family, 
one of the most ancient in the county, and 
the name is still preserved in a street of 


Macclesfield called Jordangate. Many years 
ago, on the hatchment, in Astbury Church, of 
Sir William Moreton, Recorder of London, 
who died in 1763, were the arms of Moreton 
quartering De Macclesfield: 1 and 4 
Argent, a greyhound courant sable, collared 
argent, for Moreton; 2 and 3, Gules, a 
Greek cross engrailed ermine, for De Mac- 
clesfield. The hatchment of Sir William 
Moreton, the last male of the ancient line of 
Moreton of Little Moreton, has long since 
departed, and probably been broken up; 
surmounting the arms was the “helmet 
affrontée ” of knighthood. 
JoHNn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

In the collection of medieval carvings in 
the museum at Berlin there is an octagonal 
relic-box of ivory, said to be Rhenish work 
of the eleventh century. On each panel 
of the sides there are figures represent- 
ing S. Mathias, 8. Matheus, 8. Iorandes, 
S. Petrus, S. Paulus, 8. Andreas, Lacobus, 
S. Philippus. As all the other saints in this 
list are apostles, the catalogue of the museum 
is probably right—and this must have oc- 
curred to most spectators—in taking Iorandes 
as a miscut Johannes. On the lid of the 
box, numbered 466 in the catalogue, there are 
the emblems of the four Evangelists with 
abbreviated names, the eagle bearing Ioh’. 
St. Matthew is named both as Apostle and 
as Evangelist. It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to suppose that 8. lorandes on the 
side refers to loh’ upon the lid. But if one 
mediwval artist put lorandes for Iohannes, 
why may not the name have assumed the 
form Iordanes in the hands of another? 
This is but guesswork. But sometimes 
guessing ends in knowing and yessing ; and 
one must stumble till the truth be found, 

PALAMEDES. 

Wetsu Manuscript Pepicrees (9 iv. 

412).— Peter Ellis was of Iscoyd, or rather, 


I think, of Erbistock; Lloyd, of Bercham. 
Both these families, therefore, were near 
neighbours. Valuable Welsh pedigrees are 


in the possession of many of the old Welsh 
families, and are well known among them. 
I suppose Mr. YEATMAN does not know 
Maelor Saesneg. E. E. Tuoyrts. 


Tue SURNAME JEKYLL iv. 415).—Will 
Mr. STEVENSON kindly illustrate his position 
more fully from modern Celtic? Turning, on 
his initiative, to the Welsh vocabulary, | find 
luddeu, a Jew ; are we to take it that this 
widespread ethnic term is really connected 
with the Sanskrit yudA, to fight? This ac- 
complished gentleman quotes ¢udh, “ battle” 


| 

% 

5 

i 

= 


(of course, we both mean the same root) ; this 
I connect with the A.-S. gudh or guth, war, 
battle, supposed root of Goth and Jute ; so 
ere we have the guttural vocalized. Now, 
can all this be separated from Judic, Judish, 
Judethil? Cf. Judah, Judith, and remember 
Josephus and the “wars of the Jews.” As 
to the suffix Agel, why not el, eal? Cf. English 
hale, Greek «adds, Sanskrit fAhalu. All 
research shows that a literate speech, once 
formed, spreads like—electricity. A. H 


A Warnitnc To Book - Bor- 
ROWERS (9" 8. i. 366, 512 ; ii. 115, 376 ; iv. 153, 
316).—The following, in use when I was at 
school over forty years ago, may now also be 
of use :— 

Hic liber est meus, 

Testis et est Deus ; 

Si quis me furetur, 

Per collum pendetur, 

Ad hune modum, 

Quod est bonum. 
Then followed the picture of a man hanging 
from a gallows. C Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


J. G. Kohl, ‘Austria’ (London, Chapman 
& Hall, 1843), p. 103, says s.v. ‘ Visit to the 
House of an Austrian Peasant’ :— 

** At the house of ‘ Meier in der Tann’ I found 
a flour-sack speaking in the first person, and where 
we less poetical North Germans would have placed 
simply a stamp, or have contented ourselves with 
the name, Fritz Meier, the flour-sack had it :— 

Be it known to every man 
I belong to Meier in the Tann.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


“Spun BuTTER” (9 S. iv. 419).—I ought 
to be familiar with all the dairy terms of the 
Midland counties, but I do not remember to 
have heard this. A niece, who says she has 
too often had to “ cg the churn a spin,” 
suggests that possibly it signifies butter 
made in a barrel-churn, not in a dash-churn ; 
but I do not think the churn would make 
any difference in the butter. C. C. B. 


I am told that this is butter and other 
good things (eggs, &c.) strained through a 
colander, or butter solus squeezed through 
a canvas strainer ; also that it is known as 
“fairy butter.” GrorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Taz Famity (9 iv. 394).— 
be ancestress Ursula, Lady Whorwood, was 
sole daughter and heiress of George Brome, 
Esq., of Holton, co. Oxon. She had the title 
of “ Lady ” as being the wife of Sir Thomas 
Whorwood, of Sandwell Hall, co. Staff., Knt. 
During the siege of Oxford Col. Ireton 
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married Bridget, Oliver Cromwell’s daughter, 
from Holton, and stayed one night at the 
house to do so. As a memorial of the event 
he gave to Lady Whorwood a silver cu 

which Oliver Cromwell had given him, which 


cup I now possess. SHERBORNE. 


“ Pins” (9 8. iv. 287, 358).—From the fol- 
lowing meaning of the word “ pin” given in 
Glossographia ; or, wees interpreting 
Hard Words,’ by T. B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister, London, 1670, it would appear that 
only one pin was inser into the wooden 
mug, which would consequently divide the 
liquid into two portions only :— 

* Pin, as, he is in a merry pin, it was an ancient 
kind of Dutch artificial drunkenness, the cup, com- 
monly of wood, had a pin about the middle of it, 
and he was accounted the man, who could nick the 
»in, by drinking even to it, whereas to go above or 

neath was a forfeiture. This device was of old 
the cause of so much debauchery in England, that 
one of the Constitutions of a Synod held at West- 
minster, in the year 1102, was to this effect ; That 
Priests should not go to public drinkings, nec ad 
Pinnas bibant, nor drink at Pins. And _— Edgar 
made a Jaw, that none should drink below the Pin.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Bear AND Raccep Starr (9 iv. 398).— 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1553, used 
the cognizance of the bear and ragged staff, 
as the staff ragulée is called, applied to a 

rt of the stem of a tree from which the 
wanches have been cut roughly. In the 
‘Tower of London,’ by W. it Ainsworth, 
is a woodcut of the curious carving made on 
the wall by the Duke just before his de- 
capitation. In the centre of it is the staff 
ragulée, on the dexter side a chained bear, 
on the sinister a lion supporting it, and 
underneath “John Dvdle.” Re is surrounded 
by a border of roses, acorns, and flowers 
intermingled with foliage. According to 
Ainsworth this sculpture is still to be seen 
(2.e., in 1840) in the messroom of the Beau- 
champ Tower. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland 
1551-53, and Earl of Warwick 1547-53, had 
three badges: 1. A bear argent, muzzled 
gules, collar and chain or, supporting 4 
ragged staff of the first. 2. A ragged staff 
argent (both Warwick). 3. A cinquefoil 
pierced ermine. His two crests were: 1. Out 
of a coronet or, a lion’s head azure, langued 
gules, and charged with a crescent of the 
first (Northumberland). 2. A bear muzzled and 
leaning on a ragged staff argent, collared 
and chained or (Warwick). Robert Dudley, his 
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fifth son, Earl of Leicester 1564-88, adopted 
the second crest and second badge. His 
sister Mary, wife of Sir Henry Sidney, 
would have no right to use the crests, but 
may have employed the badge (No. 1) to show 
to which family she appertained. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


BensaAMIN Heats, or Exeter (9 §. iv. 
379).—Benjamin Heath (of whom I possess a 
portrait) became Town Clerk of Exeter on 
23 March, 1752, and died 13 September, 1766. 
His brother John was elected to the same 

teight days later. Afterwards he became 

rder of Exeter (on 25 September, 1779), 
and less than a year later (8 July, 1780) a 
Judge of the Common Pleas. Ob. 16 January, 
1816, et. eighty-three. 

In the great hall of our old Guildhall 
here (built 1466) there is a fine life - sized 
painting of the former a, with a 
record appended immediately underneath 
as follows :—- 

“The Portrait of Benjamin Heath, LL.D. In 
virtue of a resolution of the Mayor and Chamber, 
22 Sept", 1766. This able lawyer was the Town 
Clerk of Exeter for 14 years, and was Uncle to the 
late Judge Heath. ied 13 Sept", 1766, ef. 68. 
Painted by R. E. Pyne.” 

In the Act Book of the Chamber, No. 12, 
fol. 291, occurs the following :— 

“22 Sept’, 1766.—Resolved unanimously that a 


jamin as the author of ‘A Revisal of Shake- 
speare’s Text,’ 1765, and do not assign the 
authorship of the latter to him. Allibone 
Watt, Lowndes (under ‘ Job’), Cotton’seditions 
of the Bible, 1852, state that his brother 
Thomas wrote a version of the Book of Job, 
1756. The ‘General Catalogue of Books, 
1700-79,’ gives no author for the first men 
tioned and only Heath to the second. 
JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ InpE-BAUDIAS ” (9 S. iv. 147, 216).—Is it 
not possible that the element “ baudias ” or 
“baunias” may be simply a corruption of 
“banian ” or “ banya,” a name which, though 
properly belonging only to a_ particular 
merchant caste, was formerly used generally 
by European writers and applied by them to 
the Hindus of Western India ? 

E. M. MacpHatn. 

Madras. 


“Barp wir,” &c. (9 S. iv. 247, 316).— 
2. “Ane burd of belt” is probably the border 
or edging of the belt. See ‘H.E.D.,’ sv. 
* Board.’ Q. V. 


Tue ANTIQUITIES OF East Lonpon (9 §, 
iv. 145, 215, 315, 386).—I am afraid I cannot 
tell Mr. Hess much about the house in 
Bromley he mentions. When I was a boy 
this house was occupied by Mr. Coffey, a 


full-length portrait of Benjamin Heath, Esq., late | 


Town Clerk of this city, from an original painting, 
be copied by Mr. Pyne and fixed in a conspicuous 
part of the Guildhall to perpetuate his memory 
and testify the obligations of this body to the un- 
wearied exertion of his great abilities in that office.” 
This portrait was engraved in mezzotint by 
J. Dixon. The artist Mr. Pyne (in other 
records rendered Pine) was a native of 
London. According to one writer he died 
1790, @t. forty-eight; another authority 
(Naylor) gives the date as 1795 and the age 
sixty-five. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


A catalogue of the library of the Rev. 
Benjamin Heath, D.D., da London, 1810, 
is in the library of the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C., and may be of 
assistance to your correspondent. Much 
information respecting Dr. Heath will also 
be found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. viii. 400. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The following may intimate that Samuel 
Baker had the books catalogued in the 
manner mentioned either through ignorance 
or to increase the monetary value of the 
stock. Allibone, Halkett and Laing, March- 
mont, Lowndes, Watt, and Crabb give Ben- 


| 


| bably related to the Danish vette and the 
‘Icelandic vettr, meaning a wight, an elf, a 


patent still manufacturer. Mr. Coffey had 
children, and possibly some of them could be 
found by applying to Messrs. John Dore & 
Co., High Street, Bromley, who, I see by the 
‘London Directory,’ are successors to Messrs. 
Eneas Coffey & Sons. O. 8S. T. 


“Fercn ” (9 8. iv. 418).—This word is pro- 


supernatural being. The superstition of the 
“fetch” is not peculiarly Irish, though the 

werful novel of the “O'Hara Family” is 
ounded on the superstition as it prevails in 
Ireland. The “fetch” is supposed to appear 
just when the person whose “counterfeit 
presentment” it is happens to be at the 
point of death. The Scottish “wraith” is 
ractically identical with the “fetch.” The 
tnglish words “fetch-candle” and “ fetch- 
light” may be compared with the Danish 
vettelys and the Norwegian vettelgos. The 
fetch myth existed in England so far back 
at least as the eleventh century—probably 
much earlier. Tylor, in his ‘Primitive 
Culture,’ refers to the incident of the Earl of 
Cornwall having met the fetch of William 
Rufus. It may be fanciful to connect the 
word “fetch” with “fetish,” but the two 
words are somewhat similar, both in form and 
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meaning. It is obvious that the word is of 
obscure origin, but I hope I have thrown 
some light on the question which has per- 
plexed your correspondent. 

D. F. HANNIGAN. 


I have four editions of Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities’ (the latest being that of Chatto 
& Windus, 1877), and in each of them 
‘Fetch Lights’ duly appears in the index, 
either under the letter / or in O among 
omens. The derivation of “fetch” Brand 
does not discuss, but for details of the ap- 
vearance of fetch-lights or dead men’s candles 

e refers the reader to the ‘Athenian Oracle,’ 
vol. i. pp. 76, 77, and vol. iii. p.150; also to 
Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ p. 176, and Baxter's 
‘World of Spirits,’ pp. 131-7. 

RicHarp WELFORD. 

[When the origin of a word is dismissed as obscure 
by Dr. Murray and his collaborators, it seems hope- 
less for us to conjecture. Mr. Bradley, in whose 
hands the words are, traces no connexion between 
fetish and fetch.) 


SOLDIERS AT THE BATTLE oF THE 
Boyne (9 S. iv. 341).—‘ A Jacobite Narrative 
of the War in Ireland, 1688-1691, with Con- 
temporary Letters and Papers, now for the 
First Time Published,’ edited by Dr. Gilbert 
(Dublin, 1892), should prove of interest to 
your correspondent. The work contains the 

‘rench official list of the Jacobite army in 
Ireland, 1689, which in itself covers forty 
quarto pages, in addition to a large amount 
of other interesting matter. 

F. L. 

Delwood Croft, York. 


Tue Detavats (9 §. iv. 417).—The brothers 
Delaval, about whom Mr. Prrman wishes 
information, were of the Delaval family of 
Seaton - Delaval, Northumberland. Capt. 
Robert Delaval was the third son of Capt. 
Francis Blake Delaval, R.N. Mr. Prrman’s 
account of the death of Capt. Robert differs 
from the family history. The Newcastle 
upon-Tyne newspapers for 1758 report that 
“Capt. Robert Delaval sailed from the Tyne 
with a number of recruits he had enlisted for 
the Honourable East India Company.” And 
according to the statement of his sister, 
Lady Mexborough, he lost his life at the 
capture of Quebec, 1759. Capt. Henry 


Delaval was captain in the 73rd Regiment 
from 1757 to 1762, and was the fifth son. 
According to Lady Mexborough he was killed 
in battle in the East Indies. There is a/| 
pee of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds at! 
‘ord Castle, which at that time was owned 
by the Delavals. The history of the last 
generation of the Delaval family is very | 


fragmentary, notwithstanding that they 
filled an important position in the affairs of 
the nation during most of the eighteenth 
century. Their private life was conspicuous 
for its patriotism, adventure, and romance. 
The gay Sir Francis Blake Delaval, K.B., was 
the elder brother, Lord Delaval the third, 
and Edward Hussey Delaval, well known 
in scientific and philosophic societies in 
Europe, the eighth son. There were five 
sisters, yet there were no male heirs to 
the family, and the vast estates went to the 
descendants of the eldest daughter, Lady 
Astley, now represented by Lord Hast- 
ings. The latest and most authentic 
account of the Delavals will be found in the 
‘History of the Manor and Township of 
Doddington,’ by the Rev. R. E. G. Cole, 
rector. Doddington was in the possession 
of the family upwards of ene hundred years, 
when it passed by will to the present owner’s 
family, Mr. Jarvis, J.P. Joun Roprnson. 
Delaval House, Broxbourne Terrace, Sunderland. 


WEATHER -LORE: Forecasting, &e. (9 §, 
iv. 437).—The date of Admiral Fitzroy’s 
letter to the 7'imes is 11 September, 1860. 

H. N. ELLacomse. 


CLERKS OF THE Boarp or Green CLora 
(9% S. iv. 329, 388, 443).—In reply to the 
inquiry of H. K. H., permit me to repeat that 
my edition of Beatson’s ‘ Political lode is 
the third, published in three volumes in 1806, 
and to add that the supplement appears in 
the first volume, following the table of con- 
tents, and is separately paged from i to xvi 
and that the list of the clerks of the Board 
of Green Cloth appears on p.i of the 
supplement, as follows :— 


“ Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth. 

**Sir Thomas Hales, Bart. 

“Sir Francis Henry Drake, Bart. 

“Hon. John Grey. 

**Humphrey Morrice, Esq. 

** 1761. Thomas Townshend, Esq., vice Sir Thomas 
Hales, and John Evelyn, Esy., vice Humphrey 
Morrice, March 2]. Henry (now Sir) Bridgman, 
a and Simon Fanshaw, Esq., additional clerks, 
Nov. 25. 

“1762. Hon. Henry Frederick Thynne, vice 
T. Townshend, Dec. 

Res a! Richard Vernon, Esq., vice H. Bridgman, 
Apri. 

o 1765. Sir Alexander Gilmour, Bart., vice Hon. 
H. T. [F. ‘ Thynne, and George Bridges Brudenell, 
Esq., vice R. Vernon, July 20. 

“1766. Richard Hopkins, Esq., vice J. Evelyn, 
December t. 

‘1768. Richard Vernon, Esq., vice 8S. Fanshaw, 
April 19. 

“1770. Hon. Richard Savage Nassau, vice Sir 
T. [F. 7] H. Drake, Dec. 19. 

“1777. Sir Ralph Payne, K.B., vice Hon. J. Grey, 
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June. Sir Richard Worsley, Bart., vice R. Hop- 
kins, Dec. 14. 

“1779. Sir William Augustus Cunningham, Bart., 
vice Sir A. Gilmour, July 10. 

“1780. Sir William Gordon, K.B., vice Sir R. 
Worsley, and Lovell Stanhope, Esq., vice Hon. 
R. 8S. Nassau, Sept. 6.” 

RicHarD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Beatson does not give a list of these, but 
the office is mentioned in part ii. pp. 8, 9, 
and is marked with an asterisk, to denote 
that the office was abolished at the date 
of the publication of his book, ¢.e. 1786. 
The office was in vogue in 1782, when W. M. 
compiled his very useful ‘Court Register,’ 
and the functions of the office are explained 
on pp. 50, 51. H. K. H. will find fists of 
the clerks of the Board of Green Cloth 
in the ‘Court and City Registers’ of each 
rear, under the general heading of His 
Majesty's Household. The clerks for 1780, 
for instance, were G. Bridges Brudenell, Esq., 


Richard Vernon, Esq., and the Hon. Richard | 
Savage Nassau. In 1766 there were only two | 


Clerks of the Green Cloth, Sir John Evelyn, 
Bart., and Simon Fanshaw, Esq., and their 
salary is given as 1,018/. each, a fairly 
comfortable amount for the time, I should 
imagine. W. Roperts. 


“THE sTARRY GALILEO” (9% §. iv. 459),— 
“The starry Galileo,” with his woes, is from 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ c. iv. st. liv. 

G. 8. C. 
{Other replies received. } 


DouBLE-NAME SIGNATURES FOR PEERS (9*" 
8. iv. 399).—The following extract from Prof. 
Thorold Rogers’s ‘Protests of the Lords’ 
(pref., pp. xxiv, xxv) may interest your corre- 
spondent :— 

“In the early part of the seventeenth century, 
almost all the peers signed with their Christian 
names as well as with their titles. Towards the 
close of the century the omission of the Christian 
name became general, though a few peers, ¢. y., the 
Whartons and Bridgewaters, continued the prac- 
tice after other peers wholly abandoned it. Some- 
times when a peer took an additional surname he 
prefixed it to his title. Thus Lord Halifax used 
the name of Dunk ; Lord Holland that of Vassall; 
Lord Fitzwilliam that of Wentworth; and the 
late Lord Salisbury that of Gascoyne. Lord 
Brougham for a time adopted the old custom of 
prefixing the initial of his Christian name to his 
title. Spiritual lords have always signed by their 
Christian names and their sees.” 


The last sentence suggests a question as to 
how bishops who were also temporal lords 


signed. I remember seeing in the newspapers | 
a few years ago a letter of the late Lord 
Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, which, to the 
best of my recollection, was signed “ Plunket 


Dublin.” Did the Lord Auckland who was 
Bishop of Sodor and Man sign in the same 
style? These peers, though bishops, were not 
spiritual lords ; and therefore protests signed 
by them (if there are any) would not be likely 
to throw light on the question, as they would 
presumably in such a case use their temporal 
titles only, just as peers who sit under lower 
titles than those by which they are commonly 
known sign protests with the lower titles 
only. But their ordinary signatures would, 
of course, not be affected by the fact that 
they were not spiritual lords. 
F. W. Reap. 


Two other instances may be given. The 
fourth Duke of Portland married a daughter 
and coheir of General Scott, of Balcomie, co. 
Fife, and assumed the arms and name of 
Scott, using the latter before his title. I find 
in my collection of franks “Scott Portland.” 

In 1789 Lord Eliot was authorized to take 
'the name and arms of Craggs, and to sub- 
scribe that name before all titles of honour. 
But this was discontinued by his successors 
in 1816, in 1849, and in 1879. 

I think it will be found that such assump- 
| tion of names has to do with acquiring by 
| marriage, or succeeding to, landed property, 
so that, if possible, the name and the property 
may go together. Grorce ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


I have a collection of franks made in the 
early part of the century, and amongst a 
large number of franks by peers the follow- 
ing are the only examples of double signa- 
iture: Pindar Beauchamp (1828), Warren 
| Bulkeley (1822), Wentworth Fitzwilliam 
(1810), Arundell Gallway (1801), and Scott 
Portland (1822). This list gives one the 
impression that a peer who altered by royal 
|licence his surname or assumed a new 
|one used the new name together with his 
title as a double signature. 

Horace W. Monckton. 


Temple. 

It was formerly the custom for a peer who 
married an heiress to prefix her name to his 
title when signing his name. 

E. R. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 

I remember reading that Lord Holland 
signed his name “ Vassall Holland” because 
Vassall was a granted surname, not inherited. 

F. J. Canny. 


Norwood. 

| THe Monrrevx Cuurcnyarp INscrIPTION 
| (9% 8. iv. 188, 313, 444).—Mr. Maurice Kuan, 
| who writes from Harvard University, h 
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not seen the corrected version of the inscrip- 
tion when he formed the opinion that the 
French lines must be a bad translation of the 
original English. I still hope that some one 
iving at Montreux will see my query and 
be at the pains of inquiring into the history 
of an appeal that must be read yearly 
by thousands of visitors to one of the best- 
known spots in picturesque Europe. 
Henry ATTWELL. 

“Kine or Bantam” 8. iv. 419).—Mr. 
Percy Srpson’s note is very interesting. 
The province of Bantam was originally a 
powerful and wealthy one. When Drake 
circumnavigated the globe he was splendidly 
entertained by the King of Java. This was 
in 1580, and doubtless his reports of the 
unbounded wealth of the land soon pones 
nto a proverbial expression. Eldorado 
and present-day Klondike are similar 
cases. The latter is often used in a mocking 
sense. The Dutch gained possession of the 
Portuguese settlement in Bantam at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and an English 
factory, presided over by John Saris, was 
founded in 1603. Thus Jonson’s reference is 
tolerably clear. But at the date of ‘ Love 
for Love’ things were changed. The Dutch 
had consolidated their possessions, and it 
may be doubted if there was any king— 
native —in Java. Congreve ra the 
Cham of Tartary, the Emperor of China, the 
King of Bantam, &c., in one huge lie spoken 
by old Legend. The reference is thus very 
formal. It is good to see Jonson and Con- 
greve quoted. The latter is terribly 
MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“Tneate” (9 S. iv. 437).—In Sheffield, 
where many castings from iron and steel 
are made, the word ingate is technically used 
in the sense of “an aperture in a mould for 
pouring in metal.” More frequently, how- 
ever, the technical name of this aperture in 
Sheffield is gate. It often happens that 
several castings are made in the same mould, 
in which case there are channels to allow 
the liquid metal to run from one cavity to 
another. These channels, like the apertures, 
are called gates. 8S. O. Appy. 


“HARATEEN” (9 §S. iv. 419). — Your 
correspondent H. T. B. will find a reference 
to the use of the word harrateen in the 
Newcastle Journal for 28 April, 1753. A 
house at Monkseaton, advertised to be let, 
is therein stated to consist? of’ “a good 
kitchen, two parlours, both wainscotted, 
three chambers, one hung with green 
harrateen, the others with paper,” &c. 


Harrateen is usually defined as a coarse 
woollen cloth. V. W. TomLinson. 


Str Epwarp Wits Brecknock §. iy. 
438).—No such name appears in Townsend’s 
‘Catalogue of Knights from 1660 to 1760’ or 
in his ‘Calendar of Knights...... from 1760 tu 
the Present Time’ (1828). G. F. R. B. 


“To MEND THE FIRE” (9 §. iv. 439).—The 
Eerece “to mend the fire” is merely a later 
Snglish translation of the Middle-English fyr 
beten and the A.-S. bétan, where Léetan 
means to better, to improve, to mend. The 
former phrase is used by Chaucer, ‘ Knightes 
Tale,’ A 2253, and the latter by King Alfred, 
‘Orosius,’ vi. 32. Both are respectable 
authorities. The very phrase “I mend the 
fyr” occurs in 1. 36 of Henryson’s ‘ Testament 
of Cresseid’; and Henryson is certainly not 
the least of Scotland’s poets. . 

Vatrer W. Skear. 


Tue Ortcrn or “Tres” (9 §. iv. 308, 352, 
461).—“ Tip,” in the sense of private informa- 
tion given, may be traced much further back 
than to Swift and Dryden. “Typ,” meaning 
a secret, occurs in the sentence “ He attained 
to the typ,” in T. Harman, ‘A Caveat or 
Warening for Common Curseters’ (1567, 
E.E.T.S.), p. 20. A. SMyTHE PaLMeEr. 

8S. Woodford. 


Mr. Tuoms’s Liprary (9 iv. 307, 401).— 
The collection of caricatures now in the 
possession of Mr. Bowprrcn formed lot 173, 
and realized 1/. 13s. The Lord John Towns- 
hend who is mentioned in the note inside 
the book was a nephew of Charles Towns- 
hend, the wit and statesman. His son 
succeeded to the marquisate, and was grand- 
father of the present peer. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Old-Fashioned Children's Books. By Andrew W. 
Tuer, F.S.A. (Leadenhall Press.) 
Tus entertaining and attractive volume of Mr. 
Tuer may be regarded as a supplement or as a 
companion to his ‘ Forgotten Children’s Books,’ for 
which see 9 8. ii. 279. It is no less quaint than 
its predecessor in the nature of its contents, and, 
like it, reproduces no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty of the designs—many of them, consciously or 
unconsciously, humorous—of the period with which 
it deals, the period in question being practically, 
though some few works are earlier, the first three 
decades of the present century. Mr. Tuer has 
obviously a large collection of the booklets issued 
by the Newberys, Harrises, Lloyds, and other pub- 
lishers, and his two selections from them constitute 
a miniature library. The stories or poems are 
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curious as well as interesting, almost all of them 
having more or less an antiquarian flavour. It 
sounds strange to hear of a journey to London of 
forty miles, undertaken in the Present century, 
occupying an entire day, and of children being 3 
made ill with the motion of the coach. Muc of 
the information supplied is intended to serve the 
purpose of tuition, arithmetic and other kindred 
subjects being taught by mnemonical systems of 
rather dubious value. Some, such as ‘The Dandy’s 
Ball,’ are frankly comic, and others, such as ‘ Town 
and Country Tales,’ preach lessons the present 

neration is not likely to regard as wholly edify- 
ing. The versification in the case of those which 
are divided into lengths, and meet to constitute 
poetry, is independent of considerations of metre 
and rime. In ‘The Mint,’ intended to show the 
value of money, we find as a distich, 

Here ’s Sixty shillings or Three Pounds 
Then who’s afraid of Fortune’s frowns. 
And again, in ‘Marmaduke Multiply’s Merry 
Method of Making Minor Mathematicians,’ — 
Twice 10 are 20 
My Purse is almost empty. 

‘Joe Dobson,’ a species of parody of ‘ John Gilpin,’ 
embodying a well-known folk-tale, is perhaps the 
most interesting of the stories in verse. The music to 
this is given from memory by Lady Cavan. On the 
whole, the designs, reproducing the quaint fashions 
of the beginning of the nae constitute the 
most interesting feature. Some of the best of these 
are reduced from drawings by Adam Buck, a Cork 
artist, to whom are owing ‘ Paintings from Greek 
Vases.’ These make good use of the classical costume 
in vogue early in the century. The designer of * The 
Proud Boy,’ one of the two illustrations forming 
the frontispiece, is a humourist of the first water. 
Besides being very amusing, the collection has anti- 
quarian value. Mr. Tuer supplies a short and 
entertaining introduction, which the reader must 
be careful not to miss. 


Fifty Hitherto Unpublished Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 
By Phil May. (Leadenhall Press.) 
Mr. Put May is a genuine humourist, and quite 
unequalled in depicting London street life. His 
sketches now first given to the world are mar- 
vellously faithful, and have, as all such things must 
have to retain their vitality, a vein of underlying 
pathos. If a hundred years hence antiquaries wish 
to know what was the life of oa sketches 

will depict it for them with unqualified sincerity. 


Ir is scarcely a matter of surprise, considering 
the tension of public feeling, that a considerable 
vortion of the contents of the reviews and magazines 
deals with military subjects or analogous themes. 
Some excitement will be caused in the best-informed 
circles by the statement of Diplomaticus in the 
Fortnightly that Count Muravieft sounded both the 
French and Spanish Governments as to the feasi- 
bility of intervention in our quarrel with the South 
African republics. The article in which this action 
is exposed is entitled ‘Count Muravieff’s “ Indis- 
eretion.”’ It casts some light upon discussions in 
the French press. Mr. J. P. Fitzpatrick, author of 
‘The Transvaal from Within,’ urges the desirability 
in the final settlement of taking no fresh risk. In 
‘Sir Harry Smith: a Reminiscence of the Boer 
War of 1848,’ Mr. G. J. H. Berkeley describes the 
earliest conflicts of the Boers with British troops. 


In addition to these papers is an account of 
‘The War in South Africa’ (unsigned), with a 
map. Mr. Herbert Spencer has some trenchant 
observations on ‘Prof. Ward’s Remarks on 
“Naturalism and Agnosticism.”’ Mr. Sidney 
Low depicts ‘The Darkest Hour for Eng- 
land,’ which was, of course, May, 1797, when, 
with a fleet in mutiny, we had to face a terrible 
combination of the powers. The Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin finishes his very interesting and im- 
portant account of ‘ France since 1814.’ Sym- 
pathetic papers on ‘ Robertson of Brighton’ and 
* Grant Allen’ are respectively by Mr. T. H.S. Escott 
and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
prints ‘A Gleam in the Darkness,’ a play which, 
in a French rendering, has been given Madame 
Bernhardt. ‘A t Principle of uty in 
Architecture,’ by Mr. Julian Moore, is very 
full of suggestion. We commend it heartily to 
our readers, but dare express no opinion upon it. 
—The article in the Nineteenth Century which first 
arrests attention is that of Mr. Sidney Colvin on 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s tragedy of ‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca.’ No uncertain sound does our reviewer give 
forth. After saying that Dante’s story of the loves 
of Paolo and Francesca is “* the most perfect } 

of love poetry, or at least of poetry telling of the 
pity and tragedy of love, in the world,” he declares 
that Mr. Phillips’s rendering of the subject is “‘a 
thing of surprising beauty and power.” Indeed 
while striving to resist the temptation to the use of 
superlatives, Mr. Colvin praises the work with a 
rapture rare in modern cniticism. We have not yet 
read the drama, but are scarcely convinced by the 
extracts that we have aed, A noteworthy 
article is that by Mr. J. Horace Round on ‘ Crom- 
well and the Electorate.’ A study of the carefully 
guarded records of Colchester leads Mr. Round, by 
processes we cannot possibly show, to the conviction 
that “‘the sheer despotism of Cromwell exceeded 
anything attempted even by Charles the First.’ 
He holds, moreover, that Cromwell, like some later 
statesmen, was able to convince himself “ that the 
principles of eternal righteousness required the 
triumph of himself and bis faction.” Sir Wemyss 
Reid teaches us, in ‘The Newspapers,’ the lesson of 
age ws with regard to the conduct of the war 
xy giving an account of the varying emotions 
experienced by the passengers on a (P. and O., 
wesumably) steamer, who received occasional in- 
ormation as to events at Dundee, Glencoe, anc 
Ladysmith. ‘South African Problems and Lessons 

are discussed by Mr. Sidney Low and Sir Sidney 
Shippard. Mr. E. F. Benson has an essay on the 
inexhaustible subject of ‘Plagiarism.’ Mr. D. E 
Tobias writes as ‘A Negro on the Position of the 
Negro in America,’ which he seems to regard as 
sad, but not hopeless. The Hon. J. D. Rees gives 
an animated and attractive picture of residence 
‘In a Hindu Home.’ The interior he shows is 
pleasing, though we find some difficulty, in the case 
of the fairest maiden, in reconciling ourselves to nos. 
rings.—An admirable number of the Pal/ Mail has 
for frontispiece an excellent photogravure of the 
delightful picture of ‘ Indecision’ of Mr. G. H. 
Boughton, R.A. Mr. Frederick Wedmore has a 
capital article on ‘Turner Prints,’ with reproduc 
tions of many well-known pictures, including tw 

views of Oxford, one of ‘ London from Greenwich, 
‘The Junction of Severn and Wye’ in two states, 
and others, of no less interest, from the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’ and other works. Mr. Archer con 
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tinues his account of * The American Stage,’ supply- 
ing much valuable information. This also is fully 
illustrated, though the accompanying designs have 
not always much to do with the letterpress, since 
they depict at times artists—such as Miss Julia 
Marlowe—in parts in which Mr. Archer has not seen 
them. Mr. Holt Schooling, ina paper on * Lotteries, 
Luck, Chance, and Gamb ling r Systems,’ shows what 
are the chances of winning which the speculative 
gambler accepts. Contributions by Mr. Henley 
and Mr. Street are also to be commended. The 
illustrations throughout are of the highest order. 
Sir John Robinson, in the Cornhi//, continues his 
‘South African Reminiscences,’ which are both 
interesting and valuable, thengh they close before 
the period when our atte has become absorbed in 
South African affairs. In‘ Eagles and their Prey’ Mr. 
C. J. Cornish deals, among other matters, with the 
cases in w hich eagles attack human beings. In the 
* Pastels from Spain’ of Mrs. Margaret i W vods, 
El Pardo, the old hunting-lodge of Spanish kings, 
is described. ‘ Love-making in the Cevennes’ is 
picturesquely and pleasingly described by Mlle. 
Zélie de Ladevéze. There is also an interesting 
account of ‘The Leading Article.’ The principal 
contents consist of fiction, all of it of a very high 
Among the more serious contents of 
Bar a prominent place may be assigned to Mr. 
Mae Donagh’s account of ‘The Great Seal of Eng- 
land,’ which constitutes amusing and stimulating 
reading. Mr. Le Grys Norg rate has a very attractive 
and gossiping paper on “Humours of Kighteenth- 
Century Opera.’ He credits, no doubt rightly, 


Sophie Arnouk l with the authorship of the charm- | 


* Ah, c’était le beau temps; j'étais si mal- 
Idea of Evolution in Browning's 
Poetry’ repays study. The number contains also 
an account of ‘Frances Burney,’ the author of 
‘Evelina.’ In a pleasant Irish story Miss A. B. 
Romney introduces a venerable “‘ chestnut” con- 
cerning a “ poetical horse.” In another bright story 
Mr. Egerton Castle, generally a good writer, has 
the phrase “‘ Let you and [ go.” If he omit the 
vou,” would he say, “ Let [ go”; or otherwise, 
“Let we go” ?—Mr. W. J. Lawrence sends to the 
Gentleman's an article, both learned and readable, 
on ‘ Old-Time Pantomime Music and Songs.’ Some 
zood specimens of songs are quoted. Mr. Lawrence 
is rather severe upon some of the harmless patter 
songs of Edwin, written generally, we believe, for him 
by O'Keefe. In regard of one of them hesays, ‘ ‘Where 
does the laugh come in?” Well, we think it both 
funny and_ rhythmically happy, as are many of 
‘Edwin's Eccentricities.’ * *oet - Princess’ is 
concerned with Margaret, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland, Dauphiness of France, the heroine of the 
kiss bestowed on Alain Chartier—a princess whose 
dying words fitted so well her own sad life: “* Fi 
de la vie, qu’on ne m’en parle plus.” ‘ Fragments 
of Two Persecutions’ deals with the burning of 
Walter Lollard and that of poor blind Joan Warle. 
—‘ The Evolution of a Reputation,’ by Mr. 1. A. 
Taylor, which appears in Longman’s, is one more 
attempt to whitewash Danton. The Rey. John 
Vaughan has an excellent paper on ‘ Wild Fruits.’ 
Mr. Lang is at his best in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.’ 
He pays a handsome and touching tribute to Grant 
Allen.—The Christmas number of Scribner's once 
more overflows with excellent illustrations, those 
in colour to a poet rendering of ‘The Three 
Kings [of Cologne)’ being specially good. The 
cover is also very effective. _— the designs to 


ng mot, 
heureux ! 


*The Seven Ages of American Woman’ it seems as 
if to that charming specimen of her sex Fate had 
been specially beneficent, giving her five decades 
in ages of yout and mature life to one each of 
childhood and “eld.” ‘The contents, principally 
fiction, include the ‘ Author’s Story’ (which sounds 
like Chaucer) of Mr. Maarten Maartens. Mr. 
Ernest C. Peixotto has given a description of the 
bright Touranian town of Chinon, which brings 
back many pleasant remembrances of a trip to the 
same spot in the track of Rabelais. Dr. Cook has 
a cajfital paper, with illustrations, on ‘ The Possi- 
bilities of Antarctic Exploration,’ in which the 
writer is a believer. Writing on John Wesley, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell recommends to those who seek 
to understand the eighteenth century a study of 
Wesley, even at the cost of the abandonment of 
that of Horace Walpole, Nichols, Boswell, and 


Sterne! 


AN executive committee, of which Mr. A. T, 
Pollard, of the City of London School, is chairman, 
Mr. F. Storr, of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
hon. treasurer, and Mr. I. Gollancz, of 54, Sid 
ney Street, Cambridge, hon. secretary, has been 
formed in order to commemorate Prof. Skeat’s 
Presidentship of the College of Preceptors b 
having painted a portrait of him to be placec 
probably in Christ's College, Cambridge, ths Pro- 
essor’s college. A movement to honour the dis- 
tinguished Professor commands naturally our 
adhesion, and will probably appeal to many of our 
readers, who should apply to Mr. Gollancz. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices -— 
Ow all communications must be written the name 


| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pu 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
* Duplicate.” 


J. Biyru (“I shall pass through the world but 
once”).—The authorship of this has given rise to 
much speculation, but remains unknown. We can 
only aon you to 7" S. ix. 429; 8 S. ix. 169, 239; 
xi. 118, 

C. A. Bueckiy.—Yes; by Afridis in the Khyber 
Pass in 1897. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’ — Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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§. IV. Dec. 9,99.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland '), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times. 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own bigh themes.” — Scotsman, 

“* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’— Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he bad told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson’s most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and bumour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most I feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Mall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. IV. Dec. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 


RBVIEWS, 

| POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 

} Until further notice :— 

MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 

PER ANNUM PRR ANNUM 

7 Longman’s 5 

Black wood's 13 0| Macmillan’s .. 26 
Century ... eve eve 10 6] National Review ove 
Contemporary Review ovo on 16 Nineteenth Century .. eve 60 
Cornhill .. ooo 7 6] Pall Mall SE 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Edinburgh 7 6] Quarterly oo 16 
The terms will be ls. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living cufictentiy 2 near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & SBS O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


otf 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 


QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1807, to April, 1608 


at 
ad 
6 26 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.é6 ... 
LOBDON BOCIEBTY. 2 vols. for 1891 ove ove eve eve 
2 vols. for 1892 oe. 60... 36 
SUNDAY MAGAZINB. Vol. for 1889. Baited by Dr. ‘Wavan. Contains * Life's Long Battle Won,’ by oe aa 
Garrett 

Voi. for 1890. ““Baited by Dr. Wavex. Contains‘ ““Maitiand of Laurieston,’ by Annie 6. 
Swan, and ‘ Rex Raynor, Artist,’ by Silas K. Hocking ... 96.286 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1992. 90.36 
Vol. for 1893 . wm 
Vol. for 1895 . oo ove 90... 36 
Vol. for 1496 . 90.36 
90... 36 
26 
26 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Vhancery Lane, —Saturday, December 9, 1808. 
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